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Quaker owned Holstein-Friesian cows used in making dairy feed experiments 
at Monona Farm, Madison, Wis. 


Feed the Right Ration 
for Winter Milk Making 
and Pocket More Profit 


Wee, .--ice...snow... higher dairy product 


prices. Now’s when your better business judg- 
ment insists that each cow start giving you her best 
milk-making effort. And to obtain her best effort, it is 
good business for you to provide her with a Quaker 
ration that she can readily turn into milk. 

Quaker 16% Dairy Ration is a concentrated, milk- 
making dairy feed—an ideal winter ration. Cows 
respond to it quickly and remain in excellent condition 
while under heavy production. It is uniform and eco- 
nomical; feeds well with home-grown roughages. The 
Quaker dealer in your vicinity will tell you more about 
why it’s good business to feed Quaker 16% Dairy Ration. 

If your local feeding conditions make a higher protein 


ration desirable, Quaker 20% Protein Dairy Ration or 
Quaker 24% Dairy Ration is built to fill your needs. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher — is the complete 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 
16%). A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an 
entire grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 









BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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I See by the Ads 
EXT morning after me and my mil- 
lionaire friend had said goodbye and 
me invitin’ him to come visit a spell with 
me and Marthy, our extra special train 
with us editors on it 
stopped at a place 
called Kapuskasing. 
Now don’t get scared 
and think you can’t 
say that name. It’s 
easy as pie. You 
start off with Kap. 
That’s just like cap, 
what a little boy 
wears on his head. 
That’s easy ain’t it? 











BILL CASPER 


us. Anybody can do 

that. Then the last is kasing, like a lot 
of folks calls a automobile tire. Put it 
all together and you got Kap-us-kasing. 
A boy with the hic-cups could say that. 
Anyhow that’s where our train had stop- 
ped. 

“What’s goin’ on here?” says I to the 
editor of this paper. 

“Paper mill,” says he, short like. 

“What do they do with it?” says I, not 


| just exactly catchin’ on to what it was. 


“They make paper with it,” says he, 


| lookin’ sort of agravated at what he took 





| to be my ignorance. 


“Oh it’s not made out of paper, it’s a 
mill where they make paper itself,” says 
I catchin’ on to what it was all about. 
“T’d like to get a chance to see them make 
a little,” I went on. 

“You'll get your chance,” says he. “We 
are goin’ to be took through.” 


Sure enough we was and I want to tell 
you it was about one of the biggest things 
I ever seen. I don’t know what was the 
best thing to look at, the way they got all 
their logs out of the river and how they 
had machinery cut them into cordwood 
size without nobody a touchin’ of them, 
or how they skinned the bark off them 
just by tumblin’ them around in a thing 
nearly as big as a house, or how they 
fed them into big machines that ground 
them up into a mess about as thick as 
fresh buttermilk, or how they run this 
mess of wood soup over some strainers and 
through a row of ovens as long as from 
your house to the barn and have it come 
out a whizzin’ sheet of paper as wide as a 
common garden patch and make it cut it- 
self into strips about six or seven feet 
wide before it wraps itself up in great 
big hard rolls about three feet through 
and weighin’ as much as three good size 
bales of cotton. I ain’t never seen such a 
sight before or since. 

Well we started in at the beginnin’. The 
logs was all in a pond alongside the river. 
They had a contrivance from the mill 
down in the water that picked the logs 
out of the water. A fellow with a long 
pole with a spike in the end of it staid 
down there and kept pushin’ the logs 
around in the water to where the pick-up 
contrivance could get its fingers on it 
when the log couldn’t do nothin’ but come 
right on up out of the water. It didn’t 
come endwise like you would think. It 
come up sidewise its full length. On it 
come a rollin’ and a tossin’, all the time 
gettin’ jostled over to a bumper at one 
end. Then just about the time that it 
settled and things is peaceful again, there 
sets a row of cut-off saws right in front 
of it and it a movin’ right into them and 
can’t stop. Whang-g-g! All of them 
saws talk at once and mister log tumbles 
into as many pieces as he’s got lengths of 
cordwood in him. 

I see I’m runnin’ short of room. I'll 
have to tell you more about what I seen 
at the paper mill next time. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
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Then next you say ; 





































Can’t sleep? 
Quick Relief—No Drugs 


People whose sleeplessness is caused 
by worry should pat Sloan’s Liniment 
gently on back of neck to draw blood 
from brain. Immediately there is a 
warm, restful sensation. Sleep comes. 

People whose sleeplessness is caused 
by sore joints, neuralgia, etc., should 
apply Sloan’s Liniment to the sore 
spots. Sloan’s drives away pain. 
When pain is relieved it is easy to 
go to sleep. 

See how quickly Sloan’s will help 
you go to sleep. Get a bottle of 
Sloan’s Liniment from your druggist 
today. Only 35¢. Or write for free 
sample bottle and full directions tell- 
ing how to use Sloan’s when you can’t 
sleep. Dr. Earl S. Sloan, Dept. U-11, 
113 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


SLOAN’S Liniment 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Rev. R. V. Andrews, Eckerty, Ind., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. He says: 


“I notice in the paper where a lady gave 
Don Sung to 36 hens and got 26 eggs a day in 
winter. I can beat that. My 36 hens, after 
having Don Sung, laid 30 to 34 eggs, day af- 
ter day. The hens were in fine health and 
kept laying all winter.” , 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr. Andrews used, are opening the eyes of 
ehicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
416 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 
for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). mn Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 
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WAGON-MAN. 
We Furnish the Capital 











A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old 
company now surprising offer 
to honest men. Invest no capital! Let us 
start you in this per t i that 
YOU own and control for yourself. 


You operate the busi- 





We furnish the capital. 
ness and take all of the profit for yourself. 
Become the authorized McConnon and 
handle the complete line—no red and no 
division of line. We finance you. Show you 
how to make real money every day. Give you 
all the inside “tips” and “pointers” that it 
might take years to learn for yourself. 
Only a Limited Number 
of Openings . . . Apply at Once 
Only a certain number of these “no-invest- 
ment”’ propositions are open. Each one offers a 
good living with a chance to put some money 
in the bank’ every week. Honest, steady men 
who write promptly are assured of first consid- 
eration. Write today and ask for “no-invest- 
ment” offer. Address The House of Friendly 
Service, 


McConnon & Company, Desk P-911 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Mighty Rivers of the South 


IVERS have ever been avenues of travel and trade, 
and fortunate is the land that has them. In the 
beginning, civilization flourished only at the cross- 

roads of commerce where there was an abundance of water, 
as at ancient Damascus, or along the rivers and seas. What 
the ship was to the ‘Phoenician the river has been to conti- 
nents—means of extending territory and trade. 

Here in the United States of America the James River 
bore our first citizens to their new home. For centuries 
following that day rivers played a mighty part in conquer- 
ing the wilderness and in developing the nation. Then 
there was a period that all but saw the eae river 
boat pass from the scene. 

Duriag the World War pressure for adequate means of 
handling the enormous tonnage of freight produced as -a 
result of the emergencies of those days turned attention to 
the rivers again. The first step was the adoption of a 
governmental program and policy of inland waterway de- 
velopment and transportation. Work that had been done 
piecemeal became part of a comprehensive plan. Impassa- 
ble gaps between portions of rivers already developed were 
opened up and barge lines were established. In the mean- 
time these barge lines have not only justified the view that 
our rivers must have a permanent place in our national 
scheme of transportation, but have demonstrated that truly 
economical development of the nation’s resources as well as 
national welfare calls for commercial 2A Mays of adequate 
dimension to the uppermost navigable li of. our rivers, 

Today 21,180 miles of rivers and streams in the United 
States are either in use or are ander development. Of this 


‘total, more than 12,000 miles are in the South or border— 


Southern States. And of the 257 projects under way, or in 
use, re ett, ers South, lie ate Me are 
eee * 


This building of a vast inland water transportation sys- 
tem has already had tremendous influence both on the direc- 
tion of the flow of freight and on freight rates. The value 
of many of its natural advantages will be restored to the 
South, and the South as well as all the people of the nation 
will prosper thereby. Particularly will this be true of our 
great mid-continent area, which has suffered for so many 
generations. 

The redirection of commerce toward natural outlets inci- 
dent to river development will send it through ports that 
are open 365 days in the year and where many economies 
not possible anywhere else will come as a natural result. 
And this will all very naturally result in the growth of 
industry in those localities of the South that have been 
starved commercially in the past for lack of proper trans- 
portation rates and facilities. 

May we not logically expect a continuous shift in industry 
to these more favorable climatic locations, especially since 
all necessary raw materials are so abundant and so con=— 
veniently at hand as they are in Dixie? We are told that 
the bulk of the future commerce of the United States will 
be with South America and the Far East. If that be true, 
then the great rivers of the nation, leading to the ports of. 
the South as they do, are of more vital importance than yet 
calculated. The ports of the South are far closer to the 
por gr Canal than any others of eastern United States. 

And they, of course, lie directly between the great agricul- 
tural and industrial heart of our country and South America, — 
and a growing merchant marine serves them all. 

The revival of river transportation is remaking the eco- 
nomic map of the nation, and it is all to advantage of 
everybody, the South especially. 
Verily, “the nest half-century 
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SCIENCE looks back 


THOUSANDS 
| OF YEARS and 


solves a secret of 


NEXT YEAR’S CROP 


SUCCESS 


for you.... 


IGANTIC upheavals of the sea. A 

rugged continent is formed. Cen- 
turies of raging, roaring storms...ages of 
beating, bleaching sun... countless years 
through which all the forces of Nature 
have been at work creating limitless de- 
posits of Chilean Nitrate. 

® . ° 

Now modern science, by independent 
investigation along new lines, discovers 
new facts about this amazing product of 
Nature’s laboratory. 

Farmers and.scientists alike have known 
for years that Chilean Nitrate is superior 
to all other forms of nitrogen. Thousands 
of tests under all conditions... invariably 
Chilean is best. But why? What secret 
properties does it possess to make it so 
much better? Now science finds the answer. 

Those tremendous natural forces, which 

' created Chilean Nitrate, put into it many 
so-called “impurities”—the rare elements, 
iodine, boron, magnesium. Each of these, 
science learns, plays its own part in feed- 


(Above) On corn, Chilean Nitrate, the world’s 
only natural nitrate fertilizer, increases the yield 
per acre to the point where it pays for itself and 
shows a good profit. 


A 7 v 


(At right) On cotton, Chilean Nitrate is indis- 
pensable to a real money-making crop. A bale to 
the acre is common. It is used by Cotton Cham- 
pions year after year. 


7 v : 


ing plants and making them healthy. 
Chilean Nitrate, because of its natural 
origin, is more than just nitrogen. It is 
nitrogen Plus. That’s why it is so much 
more profitable to use on cotton, corn, fruit 
and any other crop you grow. 


Modern science, digging into the subject of 
nitrogen and nitrate fertilizers, finds that the 
superiority of Chilean Nitrate is due partly to 
its natural origin...rare elements, iodine, 
boron, magnesium, etc., put into Chilean by 
Nature, are important elements in plant health. 


See Your Dealer 
Your dealer knows the difference. Ifyou 
specify “Chilean” when you order nitrate, 
your crops will get all the advantages of 
nitrogen Plus. The name Chilean is your pro- 
tection as well as his... the most important 
thing to remember when you order fertilizer. 


\ 


‘New 100-Ib. Bag: better condition; easier 
to handle; the bag without a backache. 


Lowest Price: Chilean now costs less 
than at any time in the past 25 years. 
Place Your Order Now. 





































































That “Crap Shooters’ ” Formation 


HIRD down, five yards to go!! 
Now they’re back in a huddle. What will it be? 
A pass, around the end, off tackle, through the 
line, or a punt? The huddle breaks up quickly. Regu- 


From the Editor’s Point of View 





lar formation is resumed. A few signals are barked by * 


the quarterback.. The ball is snapped.. The puzzle is 
solved as the play is executed. 

Most folks, and this includes farm folks, are inter- 
ested in football nowadays, some more so than others. 
Football draws tremendous crowds and even a larger 
invisible audience follows the game play by play over 
the radio. But it might not be amiss to explain what the 
“huddle” is, since the nature of this formation holds the 
central thought of this whole editorial. 


I 


tigger huddle, originated several years ago, is now in 
universal use on the gridirons of America. At the 
completion of each play, the entire team gathers around 
in a circle behind the line of scrimmage, heads together, 
arms around each other’s shoulders, so that the whole 
team will hear every word as the quarterback explains 
the next play. When they go back into regular forma- 
tion, each man knows exactly what to do, Each man 
knows who is to carry the ball and exactly where he is 
going. Each linesman knows what opponent he’s ex- 
pected to get out of the play and whether he’s supposed 
to:box him in or out. The huddle insures complete 
coéperation of all eleven players and complete team- 
work, 

Two years ago the huddle received a nickname. 
Georgia Tech had won the Southern Conference title 
and was playing the University of California on New 
Year’s Day’in the Rose Bowl at Pasadena in what is 
called the Tournament of the Roses. “Bill” Munday, 
sports writer of the Atlanta Journal, was broad- 
casting the game play by play. In his excitement he 
cut loose with some Southern expressions that have 
become famous in describing football games over the 
radio. Probably the most famous of all was his de- 
scription of the huddle. As one of the teams went into 
a huddle, “Bill” Munday’s excited voice rang out, “Now 
they’re back in that ‘crap shooters’ 
formation! !” 

Not to turn aside from the main sub- 
ject, but to inject an interesting inci- 
dent in that great game in which Geor- 


are together, their. arms are about each other. They 
are fighting for their existence, for prosperity, for 
progress, and for every possible advantage they can 
gain for their industry, which in turn is passed on in 
proportion to each member of that industry. Nothing 
is done until they come out of the huddle, until they 
dissolve that “crap shooters’” formation. But when 
they do act, they act together and for the same goals. 
It is hard to stop organized effort. The old saying is 
still true, “We'll either hang together or hang sep- 
arately.” 


Hl 


GRICULTURE has been the last to organize. Its 
organization -has progressed more slowly. True, 
the task has been more difficult because of the large 
number of individuals and their. individual methods of 
living and thinking. The fact that agriculture involves 
larger numbers of people will give it all the more 
power once fully organized. The time has come for 
farmers to hasten their efforts towards organization. 


Great reforms are contemplated. Great reforms are 
needed. It follows the law of life that .any- changes 
will favor those who are most*powerful and who fight 
the hardest for them. It is admitted that such changes 
should favor the farmer. And yet, when the smoke of 
battle clears away the farmer is apt to find himself in 
worse shape than ever before. 


It is easy to picture future reforms by looking back to 
the results of the past session of Congress, the only 
special farm session of Congress ever called. It was 
called for the express purpose of farm relief and the 
adjustment of the tariff in favor of the farmer. The 
actual results were an even greater differential in favor 
of the manufacturer. Powerful interests, - heavily 
financed, previously assembled in a “crap~ shooters’ ” 
formation,caused the farm session to materially increase 


AT LEAST SOMEBODY MIGHT SHED A FEW TEARS — 


OVER THE PRODUCER! 


“Prastic reforms are needed in legislation, state 





tariff rates on many industrial products with only a) 
comparatively few small changes, and many of these” 
a gus aid on farm products. 


IV 








and national. Politics needs to be cleaned up. Tax. ‘ 
burdens need to be equalized and fairly administered." 
Farmers need a fairer share of the good roads being: 
built in their states. They are entitled to Federal aid’ 
and state aid in rural education. Nobody ever has or. 
ever will give American agriculture anything—not eve 
an “even break.” Such  cryitig needs will only be sup-* 
plied when demanded by a tremendously powerful fobts 
ing farm organization. 

In the Southern States, where the country folks pre-~ 
dominate—with better than 70 per cent of the people on 
farms or in country towns under 2,500 population 
farmers, if organized, can control state politics. A pow- 
erful state farm organization could elect statesmen in- 
stead of demagogues and politicians, by voting for men 
and economic issues rather than party. They co 
bring pressure to bear that would force the adoption of 
a state income tax, where there is none, and demand 
lief from heavy, unfair, and antiquated property taxe: 

It cannot be done without a fight. Agriculture h 
been losing ground. It is losing ground today. The 
present is a time for rapid changes and adjustments. The ” 
next few years will see things happening at a fast and © 
furious pace. Agriculture will win if it is strong enough | 
and fights hard enough. If not, it'll lose—and gro 
weaker. Individually, agriculture is helpless. Organ- 
ized, farmers are unbeatable. The cry is for brains and” 
speed, and most important of all teamwork. Heads to-* 
gether, shoulders touching, arms around each other's’ 
necks, agriculture can win if assembled in a huddle, and_ 
if before each play, farmers will go into that “c 
shooters’” formation. 














































Futures Upset Supply and Demand ; 


O LONG as any man or group of men are per- | 
mitted to sell on future exchanges farm products 7 
which they do not have and which they have no 
reasonable business expectation of ever haying, just 
so long will such selling thwart the? 
1egitimate effects of supply and de- 
mand. Whenever a man sells what he 7 
never *expects to own and never does” 
own, it is pure speculation engaged — 





gia’Tech brought glory to the South, 
it might be well to re-tell from mem- 
ory “Bill” Munday’s description of 
Tom Jones falling on the ball after a 
fumble. Jones fell on the ball so hard 
he: bursted it. Radiocasted Mr. Mun- 
day :— 

“Tt’s a fumble. And who do you 
think recovered it? Nobody but ‘Mis- 
ter’ Tom Jones from Monroe, Georgia. 
He fell on that pigskin so hard it col- 
lapsed. Boy! Old Tom Jones fell on 
that ball just like he used to fall on 
rabbits down on the farm in Georgia.” 

II 

HE “crap shooters’” formation of 

the huddle in football developed as 
a result of rapid changes in the game. 
Formerly ‘football was largely a matter 
of brawn and the main requisite of a 
football player was 200 pounds of beef. 
Changes in the rules, the forward pass, 
and new plays brought out a. greater 
need for speed, brain work, and team- 
work. But even with the necessary speed, 
success was not possible without team- 
work, Fast backfields became helpless 
unless supported by strong lines. Indi- 
vidual stars failed to shine unless sup- 
ported by 10 team mates giving perfect 
coéperation. Good teams became more 
of a necessity than a few good individual 
players. Thus, to insure the perfect 
execution of the play each player had 
to be fully informed. Consequently, 
the development of the huddle or the 
“crap shooters’” formation. 

Is it necessary to finish the compari- 
son as it applies to farmers and the farm- 
ing industry? You see it clearly already. 
It won't hurt to finish it. The present 
era is one of tremendously rapid 
changes. It is one of organized action. 
Industry, labor, and other forms of 
our American civilization are in a 
























WELL, THATS THE 
MARKET PRICE — 
“mars ALL 1 CAN 
GIVE You FoR 
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“crap shooters’” formation, Their heads 
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oP Yes, Yes = date set for delivery and when a product 
. is thus sold the purchaser should accept ~ 
Im SORRY | delivery. This would not stop gambling © 


HAVE To CHARGE \ 
Se MucH FoR a 
BuT THATS THE 


pas nde een ‘ 
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in with the hope and expectation that” 
he will gain at the expense or loss of © 
someone else—usually the producer when | 
the deal is for farm products. 


Anyone should be allowed to sell for 7 
future delivery any products which he ™ 
has at the time or has a reasonable busi- ” 
ness prospect of actually having at the, 





in the prices of farm products, but it ~ 
would stop the selling of many times the % 
quantity of the products in existence or 7 
possible to be in existence, which de- 
presses the market and thwarts the legit- ~ 
imate effects of supply ahd demand, as — 
is now done with cotton. : 


*Death of Dr. Stockbridge 


ANY farmer friends will regret — 
to hear of the death of Dr. H. E. © 
Stockbridge, for sixteen years % 
editor of The Southern Ruralist. A man 
of . high” scientific attainments, Dr. ~ 
. Stockbridge after completing his edu- — 
cation in Germany went to Japan and — 
for several years was professor of a 
chemistry and geology at the Imperiaf — 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing and chief chemist to the ppraeees 
Government. Later he was president of — 
the North Dakota Agricultural College — 
_and director of the experiment station. 
He was twice president of the Farm- — 
ers’ National Congress. Just before be- © 
coming editor of. The, Southern Rural- — 
“ist, Dr. Stockbridge” was professor of — 
agriculture in Florida Agricultural Col-_ 
lege and direttor. of Farmers’ Institutes 

* ‘in’ Florida, 


‘Since his retirement from editorial 4 
work he had lived near Atlanta, where 
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A A BOUT Thanksgiving time, the thoughts of nearly 





4 “the old folks at home.” And if, as in the case 

many of us, the “old folks” themselves have passed 
i ggmb ago, our memories by day nevertheless go back 
frequently to the scenes of our 
childhood, and in our dreams at 
night the old home reappears 
oftener than the scenes of life’s 
later activities. 

A visit to the old home, too, 
is always an interesting experi- 
ence—such a visit 2s I have just 
made to the old home farm of 
my boyhood. There against a 
background of memories of an- 
a other generation, we see a new 

neration living and working. And from this contrast 
form our own estimate of the changes, the gains and 
the losses, of the period. 

BS I 

The contrast between old and new methods of farm- 
g was brought to mind by incident after incident on 
this trip. 

> I saw a modern dairy barn going up in the community 
nd heard a farmer bragging on his purebred cattle, 
h s when I was a boy, hogs were razorbacks, cattle 
were scrubs, and about the only pastures were the un- 
Fenced “free range” areas of the “no fence law” country. 


CLARENCE POE 


» I saw the old fields in which my father grew probably 
the first red clover ever grown in the neighborhood and 
thought how many valuable hay and legume crops have 
: ince come to the service of our farmers. On the old farm 
fof course soybeans are now grown liberally and lespe- 
which once was neglected as a weed, is now a 
h appreciated crop. 


Furthermore, while I learned my A B C’s from the 
Muring gay colored letters on a box in which my father 
Thad ordered a supposedly fine variety of wheat, am- 
“bitious farmers then had little or no help from the ex- 
“periment stations in selecting seed. Now they sow only 
Wvarieties the stations have tested and approved. 


About the best expected of poultry in those days was 
that a few eggs and spring pullets could be exchanged 
‘for “trade” at the store; now I found poultry about the 
‘main “money crop” of my _ host. 


| Then, too, while in those days it could be truthfully 

‘said that the farmer in marketing asked only two ques- 
‘tions, “How much will you give?” when he had any- 
thing to sell and “How much will you take?” when- 
-ever he had anything to buy, about the first utterance 
I heard on arriving was a declaration of intense loyalty 
‘to the cause of codperativé marketing. ‘We farm- 
'ers have got to learn to stick together,” it was said, 
“ani even if I knew I would lose something by do- 
"ing so,-I would deliver every bale of cotton to the 
_ Organization as long as I could live at it. And our as- 
' sociation will do bigger things and help us in still more 
important ways as more farmers join and as all of us 
learn to support it better.” Codperation is a sort of 
religion to this farmer. He was a locomotive engineer 
| once and learned the value of organizatien while young. 


II 


Nobody who has ever been to an old-fashioned corn 
| shucking can ever forget the experience. A clear, cool 
night with just a nip of frost in the air, a sky full of 
. stars, an enormous pile of corn outside the barn door, a 
long line of laughing, joking, singing neighbors busily 
) disclosing white ears and an occasional red one—and in 
the kitchen the hostess and her women neighbors pre- 
| paring a supper that kings might covet! “I’ve hardly 
» ever known so many corn shuckings or so much corn,” 
' I was told, and I knew that good neighbors and good 
living still linger there. A farmer nearby asked me 
_ where he could sell 500 bushels of corn—this in a sec- 
| tion that bought Western corn when I was a boy. Next 
they will learn that the only only wise way to sell corn 
» is on the hoof. 


























III 


When I was a boy, too, forest fires were taken as a 
matter of course. We hadn't long gotten away from the 
_ time when farmers had “log rollings” to burn up bi 
» trees that would sell for hefty sums today. To the 
; pioneer, trees were something to get rid of rather than 
~ tases a hen dabggaired Pe idhss 28 2 





every right-thinking man or woman turn back to — 


. 2 Ne 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


titude still colors our attitude toward forest fires. Un- 
less a fire burnt up a fence, farmers thirty or forty 
years ago didn’t worry much about it. 


But 1930 farmers know that their timber is a crop 
just as much as any other crop. They talk of indicting 
anybody who carelessly lets fire get out and destroy 
valuable tree growth. 


And I hope the spirit will spread to every section of 
America and deepen as it spreads. 


IV 


Away. back in the woods we went to see the grave 
of my great-grandfather. As a boy of 13 in 1781, hav- 
ing come on horseback hundreds of miles from his 
boyhood home in Virginia, he toted water for General 
Greene's troops and then lived through the war of 1812, 
the Mexican War of 1846-7, and if he had 
lived three years longer, would have seen 
grandsons march off to the Civil War. The 
world has changed more in the century and a 
half since he went into the wilderness and put 
up the old eight-foot wide chimney still stand- 
ing than it had changed in a thousand years 
preceding. But we still think not without ad- 
miration of the old pioneer type. As Kinchen 
Council says :— 

“Great granddad when the land was young 

Barred his door with a wagon tongue, 

Fhe times were rough, the wilderness mocked 

And he said his prayers with his shotgun cocked; 


He was a citizen tough and grim. 
Danger was like duck soup to him.” 


And again :— 

“Twenty-one children came to bless 
Great granddad’s home in the wilderness..... 
If they got fresh with great granddad, 
He tanned their hides with a hickory gad. 
He raised them rough, but he raised them well; 
If they took hold of the ways of hell, 
He filled them full of the fear of God 
And frailed their pants with an old ramrod.” 


Vv 
But the thought of the greater advantages enjoyed by 
people living today keeps coming back to us. In the old 
family burying ground I remarked to my cousin, “Here 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Thanksgiving Day” 
NE of the most popular of all features of- 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist is our sermon by Rev. Dr. John W. 
Holland. He doesn’t often write poetry, but here 
are some verses of his we believe readers will 
enjoy:— 


There’s no time like Thanksgivin’ time, 
There’s no day has such joys, 

It even outshines Christmas 
With glitterin’ trees and toys. 


When you and me wuz little tykes, 
A month or so before 

We'd smell the fruit om cookin’ 
Around the kitehen door. 

An’ ever’ time the gobbler poste 
Would strut around so tri 

We'd figure how he’d feel, re kids, 
When we'd be gobblin’ him. 

An’ mother’d keep a-hidin’ things 
Up on the pantry shelf, 

Er packin’ them where no one else 
Could find ’em but herself. 

An’ father, he’d come up to Ma, 
An’ whisper like, to tell her, 

About the pumpkins oat he’d brought 
Er apples in the cellar. 


We watched ’em pull the table out 
An’ put on all the victuals, 

While all the women helped Ma lift 
The steamin’ pots arid kittles. 

We saw ’em put the turkey on, 
An’ then we gathered ‘round, 

An’ bowed our heads a minute while 
We waited for the sound 

Of father’s voice in thankfulness, 
To Him who sits above, 

An’ showers blessings down upon 
The children of His love. 


There’s no time like bes “p= eal time— 
You’re thinkin’, too, I'll bet, 
O’ them old days, an’ dreamin’ on 
Until yer eyes are wet. 
That’s why the day’s a homing time+ 
Wherever we may roam, 
ulls us to our friends— 
riends at home. 
—John W, Holland. 


There’s somethin’ 


Those good old 











” Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


There Were “Good Old Days,” But These Are Better 









are two tragedies that would not happen now—there the 
grave of ah uncle who died of typhoid fever at 32, leav- 
ing a young wife widowed these forty years, and then 
the grave of an aunt who died broken-hearted because 
the only. son who grew up was likewise cut off by: ty- 
phoid just at the beginning of a brilliant career at the 
bar.” 


“Yes,” was the reply, “and there was an earlier 
tragedy which also would probably be prevented today. 
She had lost her other boy by diphtheria—a disease 
which nobody knew how to control, but which can 
be prevented now.” 


I was also reminded of progress in other respects. 
Thirty-five years ago a saloon was placed by the road- 
side almost next to our line, and my father and kinsfolk 
were powerless to prevent it. Prohibition has been of 
incalculable value to this community as to thousands of 
others. True there are now some illegal sales of liquor 
through bootleggers. But. so were there illegal sales 
through blockaders then. And altogether I am sure not 
one-third as much liquor is sold how as before prohibi- 

tion. 


When I was a boy the one-teacher public 
school lasted only about three months in the 
year, and the more ambitious parents, when- 
ever they could, chipped in together and car- 
ried on a “subscription school.” I walked two 
and one half miles to get to the one-room 
building. Now from the same farm where I 
was reared my nephew goes on a school bus to 
a consolidated school with eight teachers, run- 
ning eight months in the year. 

VI 

I recalled, too, how poor even the best 
roads were when I was a boy, how slow and 
infrequent were trips away. For six years 
once I did not get over six miles from home. Now 
hard surfaced main roads and goéd dirt roads make 
it easy to go anywhere. For a time we once got our 
mail by “star route” delivery to a postoffice three 
times a week; now the R.F.D. carrier passes the 
front gate every morning. When I was a boy I had 
to scour the country for miles around to borrow books. 
Now there are books in every home, as well as school 
libraries and a state supported free “travelling library 
service.” In those days people knew almost nothing 
about the necessity of milk and vegetables in the diet and 
many children suffered needlessly from. malnutrition. 
There were no 4-H clubs or teachers of vocational agri- 
culture such as boys and girls of today may enjoy and 
get benefit from. Good music was a rare luxury. I still 
remember the thrill I felt at hearing the marvelously 
sweet notes of a violin one day as I walked along a 
country road. Now any of us may hear the world’s 
greatest voices, pianists, and violinists by radio or on 
the victrola. 


All in all, I’ll take 1930 instead of 1790 or 1890. There 
were “good old days” but these are better. And for all 
of us who wish to do so, and strive earnestly enough, 
most of the finer virtues of other days may be mingled 
with the greater comforts of today. And therein is 
much cause for thankfulness on the last Thursday in 
November, 1930. 


Something # Read 
; oS . 


Psalms CIil and CVII 


OMEONE has called the 103d Psalm “the grandest 

utterance of gratitude in the entire repertory of 

praise.” But when you get down your Bible to 
read it to the family Thanksgiving’ night, take two 
minutes more to read the 107th Psalm also—one of the 
most beautiful sacred poems in all literature. 


A Thought i Today 


ND so let us give thanks to God on Thanksgiving 
Day. Nature is beautiful and fellow-men are 
dear, and duty is close beside us, and He is over 

us and in us. 
more thankful and more faithful, less complaining of 
our trials and our times, and more worthy o 
and philoso Fs Be has given EE sd Brooks. 











What more do we want except to be . 
f the tasks 
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I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight 
Rings for Better Business 


HEN making payment on a note of bill with 
cash, let’s always be sure to get a receipt for 
the amount paid and file it. 

2. Paying by check is always safest and best, espe- 
cially in case of a bill that has been charged. By 
putting in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner what the check is for, a com- 
plete receipt is the result. . And 
let’s be sure to put this informa- 
tion also on the stub. 

3. It’s none too early to be- 
gin figuring with the county agent 
on codperative carlot purchases of 
fertilizer for next spring: This 
kind of buying usually results in 

the saving of from $1 or $2 to several dollars per ton. 

4. Those having a surplus of good seed corn 
should advertise it early, as there is every indication 
of a heavy demand. Here is an opportunity for con- 
verting some of the farm produce into money rather 
easily. 

5. By blowing out fat pine stumps with dynamite 
the wood will be shattered sufficiently for selling for 
firewood or kindling. A farmer in the pine belt may 
pick up extra dollars in this way and at the same time 
put the fields in much better shape for use of im- 
proved machinery. 

6. We heard recently of a farm woman who has 
been clearing between $600 and $1,000 a year from 

| homemade rugs sold at a price ranging from $5 to $15, 
according to the size. She says she can make three of 
the $5 rugs in two weeks and still carry on the other 
work in the farm home. She also makes bedspreads 
for which she has been getting from $7.50 to $12.50. 
Last yeat she made about $500 on these spreads. 

7. Let’s keep in mind that the packers-da not. like 
to handle hogs that go very far over the 225-pound 
mark. If we sell the size hogs the packer wants—185 
to 200 pounds—better prices will be obtained. Some 
of our best farmers, especially those in the ton-litter 
contests, have gotten to be such expert feeders that it 
has become necessary to end the feeding period at 150 
days. In the usual contest feeding period of 180 days, 
many farmers have made their hogs weigh 275 to 300 
pounds and that is getting too far away from what the 
packer wants. 

8 Many farmers will sell cotton as fast as it is 
ginned, Others will sell a part of the crop and hold 
the remainder with the expectation of getting higher 
prices. Certainly every bale held for higher prices 
should be immediately put under cover. Often when 
farmers hold cotton the loss due to weather damage 
offsets the advance in the market price. It has been 
found that a bale will lose as much as 200 pounds in 
damaged cotton in seven months’ time when left flat on 
the ground out in the open. If the cotton can’t be put 
under cover, we should place poles underneath it and 
cover with a tarpaulin. 


II. Have a Lawyer Write Your Will 


Oe men readers might as well get in the habit of 
of reading Miss Dowdle’s page—any of them who 
have not already formed that habit. For example, you 
will wish to read what she says on another page about 
life insurance. Maybé you already know all she says, 
but most people are not so well informed. And if you 
missed her article on “Making a Will” in our last 
issue, it»will pay you to turn back and read it. It ‘may 
save much trouble and money to your estate. As a 
new year approaches it is a good time to get. a will 
made, 

And Miss Dowdle is right in urging you to have a 
lawyer write the will. “Only an experienced lawyer 
is fit to write a will,” as an authority remarked to us 
recently. “The courts, to be sure, will go their limit 
in sustaining poofly or strangely drawn wills. A will 
written on a shingle has been upheld. In California, it 
is said, a man on his deathbed undertook to leave a 
$10,000 estate to his two nurses by writing a codicil to 
his will on the voile petticoat of one of the nurses. 
The heirs are contesting the will. It may be sustained. 
But why take risks when one is preparing the most 
solemn document of his lifetime?” 

As someone has well said, a will is one thing in 
which, if we leave a mistake, it can never be corrected. 

“Write your own bills of sale, contracts, d and 
deeds of trust if Te met, ae forms freely if you 








’ Better Business in November and Decem bel 
Ideas That May Help Alabama, Georgia, ‘iad Florida Subscribers 


will. If you make mistakes in your dealings with hon- , 


orable men, you may correct them. But do not under- 

take to write your own will. If you make a mistake 
in that, there is nobody after you are gone who cai 
correct it. What you have said you have said, and 
neither executor nor court, neither judge nor jury, can 
make you say what you thought you said but did not 
say. Neither of these can supply the data that you 
failed to write into your will. Neither of these can 
supply the witnesses that you failed to call.” 


III.- Let’s Keep Accounts in 1931 


AS THE new year approaches it is also a good time 
to resolve to keep farm accounts in 1931. We 
were interested in what J. B. Bryant, one of our sub- 
scribers, was saying about.this matter a few days ago. 
“Last year,” he said, “I ordered one of your account 
books and kept accounts for the first. time. At the end 
of the year we began to figure up what had been 
bought and it was astonishing what that bill was. It 
made us open our eyes. And I have no doubt it would 
open the eyes of many other farmers if they would try 
it one year. We are keeping accounts again this year 
and our aim has been to be guided by last year’s record 
and economize so as to make this year’s account 
smaller than last year’s and thereby profit from keep- 
ing accounts.” 


IV. Bought a Gold Brick? 


ATELY we have had opportunity to get a very 

intimate look into the manner in- which farmers 
who have enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity have 
invested their spare money—or rather money they have 
felt they could spare. “The ends of the rainbow” for 
some went down in Florida—and their. pots of gold are 
still there. Some went into 
the automobile business at 
the urging of high-powered 
promoters who, it develop- 
ed, knew little more about 
the business of building au- 
tomobiles than the man in 
the moon. But they did 
know how to paint beautiful pictures—how to sell. 
The writer rode to town one day with a poor fellow 
who had put $9,000 in one of these fly-by-night auto- 
mobile concerns the day it went broke. He cried all 
the way in. 

Then there was another fellow who lost some $5,000 
in another factory scheme. It made him feel big and 
strong to be told what a whale of a money-maker,he 
was, what profound judgment he had; and how his 
sound common sense was needed in the big industrial 
enterprise in which he was shortly to become a joint 
holder, and how—like the mill at the bottom of the 
sea—once this great industry got under way, it would 
grind out gold forever, vastly enriching those who had 
the foresight and the sense to set it going. 


There is abundant opportunity to place money safely. 
But safe investments rarely promise a very high rate 
of return. And inasmuch as we all wish to get rich 
quickly, we hunt up the stuff with the big promise. 
Safe paper usually brings around 4 or 5 per cent. But, 
as just stated, the trouble with such paper, bonds usu- 
ally, is that it does’t make us rich fast enough. So we 
run off after something else and come back in with 
our fingers burned. 

“Before You Invest, Investigate,” is a mighty good 
rule for all of us. 


V. Not Guilty but Fined $250 


VIRGINIA produce dealer recently received a 
carload of bulk oranges, and in payment sent the 
shipper.a check for: $250. The shipper was, of course, 
dissatisfied, and called on the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see what, under the Produce 
gency Act, could be done about the matter.» An offi- 
clal. investigation showed that the shipper was due 
more than $250. 


The dealer was brought to trial before the United 
States District Court at Richmond. While he pleaded 
“Not guilty,” the jury, after a hotly contested trial, 
made up its. mind otherwise and the judge proceeded 
forthwith to impose a fine of $250 and further direct 
the dealer to pay $463 to the man from whom he had 
received the carload of oranges. That was the balance 
yet due the shipper, plus interest. So instead of having 
to accept the original check for $250 and losing the 


a9 which probably would have been the result’ ‘about as they were last year. At least this is the view 
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turns, which ran the total up to $713. As a passing” 
remark the judge directed the guilty dealer to pay ug 
by November 4 or go to jail. 

The marketing end of the perishable fruit and truck | 
industry of the nation has needed a tightening up of 9 
the foregoing type for a long time. Many a shipper 
has been swindled out of his products, as was attempted 7 
in this case. We will have less of that from now on. 


VI. A Warning About Buying Seed ~ 
. C. LOWERY, agronomist for the Alabama Ex-" 
tension Service, has issued a warning to farmers” 
about unscrupulous, salesmen and seed dealers, He™ 
has found that such men continue to exist and 
there is an exceptional opportunity for them this ye: 
because of the unusual demand for seed of better va-" 
rieties of cotton. This was caused by the heavy penalty 
on the cotton of which the staple is shorter than % 
inch. 

For their own protectidbn and welfare, Mr. Lowers 
advises farmers to consult their county agents before © 
buying seed unless they are buying from a seedsman_ 
whom they know to be reliable. 


VII. Mutual Fire Insurance Cuts 
Costs 80 Per Cent 


F THERE is anybody in greater need of fire insur- | 
ance than the farmer, please tell us who it is, Far ™ 
away from efficient fire fighting apparatus and with a” 
multitude of fire hazards on all sides, farmers by all 
means should insure themselves against the serious con- — 
sequences of loss of house or barns. Especially this 
year when feed is scarce = 
and money, too, it is good” 
business to invest a few 
dollars in the protection that — 
fire insiirance gives. “But” 
fire insurance is so terribly 4 
high,” you say. Yes, like = 
most other things that farm- q 
ers buy, insurance comes high. However, if you thi 
fire insurance is beyond your pocketbook, why not get ~ 
your neighbors interested in a farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance company ? 
Listen to this little story from Washington County, = 
Arkansas. a 
Eight years ago the farmers of this Arkansas county — 
decided that their fire insurance of $1.60 to $1.70 per © 
$100 was too high. They proceeded to-organize the ~ 
Washington County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. The membership is now above 1,000 and | 
fnsurance amounting to more than $1,500,000 is in © 
force. The cost to the members for the past five years ~ 
has totaled 38 cents per $100 and for the entire eight 
years. 32 cents—or about one-fifth the cost in the old” 
line companies. 
The organization has.a board of seven directors, 
elected by the members every December. The treas- = 
urer is bonded, and receives a commission on what he © 
pays out. The secretary is paid a nominal salary, the 
office being at his home, and thus the overhead is ~ 
kept low. 
In every community or township in the county the | : 
company has an agent who receives a fee of $1.50 for 
each policy written or renewed, and he must see thats) ; 
the property is in insurable condition. The agents are © 
selected carefully, usually being men of high standin . 
and well thought of in the community in which they ~ 
live. The members of the board of directors are paid — 
$2 for each meeting attended, plus train fare or reason- 
able mileage for those wha live more than five or six — 
miles away. The total opetating expense is less than ~ 
$1,000 per year. _* 
In order to build up a reserve fund, annual dues — 
amounting to 10 cents per $1,000 of insurance are paid = 
by each member. 


VIII. The Thanksgiving Turkey 


B  Laied mageabiwhs the turkey crop is not quite so large — 
as that of 1929, and ordinarily that should mean ~ 
better prices. However, with an unfavorable labor © 
situation in the big commercial and industrial centers — 
and the fact that feed is short and the likelihood that — 
a larger percentage of turkeys will be fed out as early ‘ 
as possible, the chances are that prices will remain ; 












the government takes of the situation. 


‘No. mood local. market should be-overlonead.... a 
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OLD weather months are in- 
teresting months, fascinat- 

4 ing months for the farmer 
‘who studies his cows and handles 
this dairy herd in a businesslike 
“way. By this time, the silos are 
the hay is in the mow, and 
fall grains are all seeded. It 

a time for intensive work with 

herd and a regular system of 

ndling the cows and calves at 
this time of the year pays big 
dividends. 

The dairy barn is a fascinating 
‘place about milking time when 
cold weather comes. Everybody 
to hustle to keep warm and 

feel like hustling. This 
Makes the work fly and soon the 
jobs are done. The smell of corn 
ge, the creaking of the stan- 
chions, the sound of the milk hit- 
Hing the bottom of the pail, or the 

ost noiseless sound as it sinks 
Gnto the foam of a pail almost 
»full—all these create an atmos- 
phere that never fails to bring 
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DESIGN’S QUEEN ONYX, JUNIOR 
CHAMPION FEMALE AT RECENT NA- 
TIONAL DAIRY SHOW. OWNED BY 
CRIEVE HALL FARM, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. JUST AS GOOD FOUNDATION 
STOCK CAN BE FOUND IN THE SOUTH 
AS ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY. 


fail to gets cows in calf, lack of 
exercise or too much flesh may be 
the trouble. Old bulls thought 
sterile are often brought back into 
service by letting them get ex- 
‘tremely thin and then slowly in- 
creasing the feed and at the same 
time giving plenty of exercise, 
until back in moderate flesh. | 


Freshen in Pasture | 


ALL freshening time is here 
and it might be a good idea 
to discuss this briefly. Many a 
good cow, as. well as the calf, 
has been lost when it might have 
been avoided. 
The worse mistake that can be 
made is to confine the cow before 
freshening. At this time the cow 








‘genuine pleasure to the person 
‘downright interested in good 
"dairy cows. There’s a certain de- 
\light to the boy who milks cows 
)that require more than one pail. 
| Soon the first pail is full. He sets 
Sit in the alley, takes the other 
‘pail and with an air of pride 
' starts to work, hoping to nearly 
) fill this second pail, too. It’s a 
| pleasure to milk good cows but 
» I’ve yet to find anyone who liked 
| to milk strippers. 

' Then, the milking done, the mangers are filled with 
alfalfa, clover, lespedeza, or soybean hay. ‘The cows are 
"bedded down for the night. The chores are done and 
| the only sound is the cows crunching their hay and the 
Sereaking of the stanchions. The barn is cleaned up and 
) there is an atmosphere of work completed and well done. 


> Surély, it is a grand and glorious feeling then to close 


| the barn doors and trudge back to a warm fire and a 
“hot supper. 


' Well Bedded Calf Pens 


q ag often, during cold weather months, the calf pens 


i pens aggravate this situation. 


: are not kept clean and well bedded. While improper 
| feeding is the chief cause of scours in calves, dirty calf 
In most cases, you will 


© find very few cases of scours in calf pens that are bedded 


poenes 


» down deep and kept clean. The calves will nearly al- 
’ ways look vigorous, healthy, and as if they were grow- 
"img every day. In dirty calf pens, on the contrary, you 
» nearly always find scouring calves, rough haired, thin, 

stunted, and to use a common expression, calves that are 
"just naturally lousy looking. Maybe dirty calf pens go 


| hand in hand with careless calf feeding. Anyway, those 
) calves will soon be in the milking herd. A lousy look- 
| ing bunch of calves is mighty apt to become an ornery 
» looking and ornery producing bunch of cows. 


ten overlooked in the South. 


Keeping the calf pens well bedded and clean is too of- 
It is a necessity in raising 
well grown out, healthy dairy calves. It also increases 


the amount of manure for crops. 


Feed Milk Warm 


A VERY common cause of scours in calves is feeding 


cold milk. Milk should be fed to calves at the same 


temperature at which it is drawn from the cow. In ad- 


dition, each calf should receive milk from the same cow 


each day. The composition of milk from different cows 


' varies and changing the milk from different cows on 


calves may cause scours. It is not alwayspossible to 
feed calves immediately after milking each cow. This 
milk can be poured into clean, scalded calf pails. Then 


' when ready to feed, it can be brought to the proper 


temperature by pouring into it hot water from a tea 
kettle or a bucket. 


Other causes of scouring are overfeeding of milk or 
grain. Don’t increase milk too fast on young calves. 
Feed only what grain they will clean up in a few min- 
tttes twice a day. In case of scours, take away milk for 
a day’s feeding. Then start back at around one-fourth 


to one-third normal milk feed and increase to full feed ‘ 


- gradually. ‘. 





A good ration for young calves is :— 





November Days Are Busy and Profitable Days 


On the Dairy Farm 


By? BEN KILGORE 


100 pounds cracked corn or ground barley. 
100 pounds whole oats or crushed oats, 

100 pounds wheat bran. 

25 to 50 pounds linseed oil meal. 

This ration can be varied depending on farm grains 
grown or available. 

Above all things, keep plenty of legume hay before 
calves at all times. It will be surprising how much 
they'll eat. Red clover hay is ideal. Soybean and les- 
pedeza hays are fine. Alfalfa hay is just as good. If 
legume hays are fed, calves should be accustomed to 
them gradually and not fed too much at first as it may 
cause scours. « After they get used to it, the sky is the 
limit. 

Legume hay will cut down the need for much grain. 
It will cost less and do a better job. It develops the 
calves’ digestive system and puts middles on them which 
heavy grain feeding will not do. 

Well bedded, clean calf pens and hayracks full of good 
quality legume hay, filled to overflowing each night, 
means honest-to-goodness, high class calf raising. Most 
likely next morning the hayracks will be plum empty. 


Breed for Fall Freshening 
T IS hardly necessary to compare the value of fall and 
spring freshening. The dairy business is a year- 
round business and a profitable milk flow must be kept 
up the year round. The spring is still our flush or sur- 
plus milk season. The fall is the slack milk season. 
From the standpoint of price of milk and butterfat 
alone, it is a paying practice to get a fairly large per- 
centage of the herd to freshen’in the fall. Cows bred 
in December will freshen in September. From the mid- 
dle of September until Christmas is the best time of the 
year to have a large part of the herd freshen from the 
standpoint of price of milk, yearly milk producti6n, ease 
of raising calf, and extra time to give cow and calf 
proper attention. 

During all seasons of the year the herd bull should 
never be allowed to get fat. Neither should he be al- 
lowed to get thin. The bull should always be kept in 
good breeding condition. 

Some silage may be fed the bull -but not as much 
as to cows. If the bull has a tendency to get too heavy 
in the middle, cut out the silage. The more legume 
hay that can be fed the bull and the less grain and silage, 
and at the same time allow him to stay in good breed- 
ing condition, the better off is the bull and the cheaper 
he can be kept. 

Plenty of exercise is essential for the herd bull the 
year around. It is even more important during the 
breeding season. When bulls become slow in breeding or 


» 





needs a lot of exercise. Fence off 
a part of the pasture in which 
to turn in cows that are heavy 
with calf. Don’t make this en- 
closure too small. It can be used 
for calves or other purposes when 
mot needed for cows about ready 
to calve. If possible, let the cow 
calve in the pasture where na- 
ture’s disinfectants, sunshine and 
fresh air have full play. 


A week before freshening, remove the grain ration 
and feed bran. There’s nothing like bran for insuring 
against losses at freshening time. Bran mashes alone 
or with a very little linseed oil meal added, will save 
many a cow and calf as well as many a veterinary 
bill. Not only does it help the safe delivery of the calf, 
but it also helps remove-the afterbirth naturally. 

After freshening, continue the bran mash for a week. 
Then add ground oats. Next should come a little lin- 
seed oil meal. Then corn and cob meal. Increase the 
grain feed slowly, taking a month to get the cow on 
full feed. After a month, the linseed meal can be re-! 

. 4 
placed with cottonseed meal. 


Steady Work—Steady Income 


ig erage one days are busy days on the dairy farm. 
But unlike cash crops, there is more than one pay 
day each year from the dairy herd. The cream check 
and milk check roll around very regularly. And during 
the fall and winter when other sources of income are 
low, it’s very comforting to know that there’s some 
money coming in each month, fair weather or foul, no 
matter whether the winter is mild or bitterly cold. Yes, 
November days are profitable days and the amount oi 
profit depends on the kind of cows in the herd and the 
way you feed and care for them. 





What Is the Feed Value of Acorns 
for Pigs? 

READER wishes to know the value of acorns for 

feeding hogs.. According to feeding authorities, 
acorns in the shell contain 2.3 per ‘cent of digestible pro- 
tein, 36.2 per cent of digestible carbohydrates, and 3.8 
per cent of digestible fat. These figures indicate that 
corn has 3% times as much digestible protien, 1 4-5 
times as much digestible carbohydrates, and 1% times 
as much digestible fat. In other words, it would appear 
that 100 pounds of corn is worth about 200 pounds of 
acorns for feeding hogs. While corn does not contain 
enough protein, the nutritive ratio being only 1 of pro- 
tein to 10.4 of carbohydrates and fats, acorns are still 
further out of balance, the nutritive ratio being 1 of 
protein to 19.5 of carbohydrates and fats. 

When acorns are used for feeding hogs, as they may 
be at times, there should also be fed some corn, perhaps 
a half ration, and, of course, some animal protein feed 
such as tankage or fish meal should also be fed. If five 
pounds of corn and one-half pound of tankage form a 
full day’s feed for a pig, then if acorns-are to be sub- 
stituted for half the corn it would require about 2% 
pounds of corn, five pounds of acorns, and % pound of 


tankage or fish meal to equal in feeding value five © 
pounds of corn-and 34 pound of tankage. -# 
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: Like 
GOOD FARM HANDS 


HEREVER you 
use motor fuel 
and motor oils about 
the farm, the TWINS 
OF POWER, like good 
KING OF MOTOR FUEL farm hands, are ready 
to serve you well and 
save you money. WOCO-PEP, the King of Motor Fuel, gives quick 
start on cold mornings, less strain on the starter, smooth, dependable , 
power, and extra miles in every gallon. WOCco- PEP is clean burn- 
ing, too, which means less carbon and no knocks... keeps your car in 
service and out of the repair shop, TIOLENE, the 100 per cent super- 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil is good for a thousand miles of safe lubri- 
cation where inferior oils 
thin out and break down 
with less than 500 miles. If 


you want lasting lubrica- € 
tion at lower final cost, use 
Tiolene. Your nearest 
dealer has several grades 


for best use during Fall 100% Super Pennsylvania MOTOR OIL 


and Winter. 


The Twins of Power are your 
‘‘Saveguards’’ of Economy 
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MOTOR OIL 


Me nome oO 


Served by Courteous Independent Dealers 
In This Section Displaying These Signs 
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, Who Killed Alma Brent 
Was It Irene Trevor 


r 


PRINGTIME in Virginia! The river banks aglow 

") with the soft, delicate cglors of spring foliage and 
— flowers! But springtime also meant that the roads 
vere all but impassable and the journey from Richmond 
© Surrey Hall must be made by motor boat, At Surrey 
Alma Brent, a young widow, and Helen Payne, 
r secretary, were entertaining a week end house party. 
Phe guests included Jimmy Parr, a former baseball 
Slayer who had made a fortune, and his wife, Julia, a 
ocial climber ; Irene Trevor, a highly successful English 
etress who was to make her New York debut; Lord 
Rupert Corbyn, an Englishman who was in business 
New York; John Bannister, and Hugh Brent, Alma’s 
nephew-in-law and presumptive heir, who was only five 
years her junior. Hugh and Helen were very much in 
, but Alma disapproved of the match and threatened 
fo disinherit Hugh if they married. 
' On the guests’ arrival Alma assigned them to their 
‘rooms: the Parrs to a room opposite Helen’s, opening 
off the large central hall; Irene Treyor to a room in 
west wing, and the men to three rooms in the east 
ing opposite her own bedroom and sitting room. In 
mail she found a letter from which she learned that 
len had been away from Surrey Hall two days dur- 
ing her own visit to New York, something Helen had 
ot told her and which was expressly against her wishes. 
After lunch Irene and Bannister wandered by the river. 
. Hall, he told her, was the ancestral home of the 
‘Bannisters, but because of financial difficulties John’s 
Mather had leased it, first to “Plunger” Dunbar, a notorious 
gambler, and then for six years to Mrs. Brent. The pres- 
nt lease had only a few months to run and John was do- 
all he could to secure possession of the property at 
the expiration of the lease. But Alma claimed to have an 
“unrecorded option to purchase the place and was deter- 
mined to exercise it. The main purpose of Bannister’s 
"Visit was to discuss the matter as they had been unable to 
‘reach any conclusion by correspondence. At the con- 
clusion of the bridge game that night, Alma suggested 
to Bannister that they go to her sitting room then to 
discuss the matter. : 

About four next morning Parr was awakened by a 
Wwoman’s scream. He ran across the main hall to the 
door leading to the east corridor and as he reached that 
~door, the three doors on his right opened and Bannister, 





ing no answer when they called Alma, they opened her 
' bedroom door to find her lying on her bed, stabbed to 
the heart. No trace of a person having entered from the 
Outside could be found, and Parr was positive that no 
' one could have left the east wing by the central hall 
' without his seeing him. Hugh called the sheriff who 
agreed to bring the coroner and get over to Surrey 
q a as quickly as possible. (Here the story contin- 
‘ues. 


HEN Jimmy Parr reached his room, Helen and 
Irene had gone to theirs, and Julia, quite calm now, 
nearly dressed, 


* Hugh, and Corbyn emerged from their rooms. Receiv- — 


Friday 


“We're sure in a jam,” he exclaimed, “all of us, and a 
d— serious one at that. Somebody murdered Alma 
Brent and from the way it looks now—nobody got in 
from outside.” 

“Then you mean to say that one of us—one of the 
party . 2” Julia’s words trailed off. . It was 
evident that this was the first time the idea had occurred 
to her. 

“I don’t mean to say anything—get that straight right 
now. And don’t you say anything either. What you 
think, keep to yourself. But there’s one thing certain. 
Alma Brent didn’t commit suicide. Women don’t scream 
as loud-as they can when they are killing themselves. 
Besides, there’s no knife in the room—at least, we didn’t 
find one. If Alma didn’t kill herself, and if nobody 
came in from outside, what’s the answer?” 

Julia sat silent for a while, absorbing this new idea. 
While the men were searching, and until now, she had 
assumed, without question, that the murderer had been 
someone from outside. “But, Jimmy,” she questioned, 
voicing her thoughts. “Who could have done it? Who 
had any reason? Irene Trevor, [ know ... 


AIT,” Parr ordered shortly. “I told you to keep 

your thoughts to yourself. Do it.” Although he 
followed his wife’s decisions in her efforts in the game 
of society, his tone left no doubt as to where the au- 
thority lay when serious things were under considera- 
tion, “As for Irene Trevor, she’s out anyway. Her 
room is down there in the west wing,” he said, indicating 
the position of her room with a backward nod. “I was 
standing right here in the open door at the exact minute 
that Alma Brent was stabbed. If Irene Trevor had done 
it, I couldn’t have helped seeing her when she crossed 
the hall outside, getting back to her room from the east 
wing. ‘ 
“Who has rooms in the east wing?” Julia asked. “I’ve 
forgotten.” 

“Everybody but Irene Trevor and us. Miss Payne’s 
room opens on the hall outside, but there’s a door lead- 
ing into the east wing, too. So there you are. But 
don’t start figuring who did it. It’s bad enough as it is. 
I would give plenty to be out of the whole thing.” 

“But we will be out of it as soon as we can get some- 
body to take us back to Richmond and a train for New 
York. Nothing could induce me to stay here in this 
house—thinking that one of the others here had mur- 
dered poor Alma.” 

“You'll have to stay.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean just that. The law won't let you go.” 

“But we kad nothing to do with it. How can the law, 
as you insist on calling the authorities, hold us?” 

“In this free country, the law can do any darn thing 
it chooses to. You know that. We'll be held as mate- 
rial witnesses, or whatever they call them, and if we 
try to beat it, we'll do our waiting in jail.” 


‘Bur I can’t stand it, Jimmy! I can’t stand it!” 
Julia protested, beginning to be hysterical again. 
“Stay here with these people and wondering all the time, 
which one is the murderer!” 

“Easy, easy, calm down. You'ge no worse off than 
the others. They have just as much right to suspect 
you.” 

“That’s absurd,” Julia retorted. “How could I kill 
Alma when I was asleep there in the bed when it was 
done ?” 

“But nobody knows that.” 

“You do.” 

Jimmy laughed. “Of course I do, but I’m your hus- 
band. What I say about you, or you about me won't 
amount to much with the others, Family alibis aren’t 
so hot.” 

“I suppose you're right, Jimmy,” Julia conceded. 
“But anyway, we know about each other, that’s some- 
thing,” she added, her tone showing a deep affection 
which she always carefully hid from outsiders. “Then, 
as it has to be done, I suppose we might as well join 
the others. Some of them are downstairs already. I 
heard them go down.” 

On the lower floor, lights burned brightly everywhere, 
and the Parrs found that all the rest of the party had 
gone down ahead of them. In the hall they met Mar- 
tha, Mrs. Brent’s maid, just come in from the servants’ 


_ Quarters: 


Thirteenth 


By? BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1930, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


“What’s de mattah, Mrs. Parr? I seen.all dis 
‘lumination in de hous’ an’ said iy myself dat somebody 
mus’ be sick. Is de?” 


“Mrs. Brent is dead. Somebody stabbed her.” 


AID!” the old colored woman cried. “Daid! Aw 

my Savior. Aw my Savior.” She dropped down in 

a chair and with her hands over her eyes sat rocking 

backward and forward. “Daid, somebody done kilt her. 

Aw my Jesus.” Like the rest of her race, in the face 

of death she gave vent to her feelings without restraint. 
Finally she logked up. “Whar is she?” 


“In her room, upstairs.” 


“Poor lam’. Daid. Ol’ Marthy bettah go an’ see 
what she kin do.” She got up and started toward the 
stairs. 


“No, don’t go up there now,” Parr told her. “We've 
closed the room and nobody must go in until after the 
sheriff and coroner get here. They’re on the way now.” 

“Yas, suh. Den I spose I'd better go out an’ wake up 
de cook and let her put on some coffee an’ bile. some 
aigs. ‘Tain’t no trouble so bad dat somethin’ hot on 
your stomac’ don’t he’p it.” Then she left them, to go 
and explode her sensation out in the servants’ quarters. 

The next half hour dragged interminably. Nobody 
seemed inclined to talk. Everyone was nervous, walk- 
ing about aimlessly from room to room. It was still 
too dark outside to make it worth while to go out and 
search for some trace of, the murderer and when Cor- 
nelius came in and announced that there was coffee in 
the dining room, they all went in, more than glad for 
anything that would help while away the time of 
waiting. 


[)*” was just beginning to break when the exhaust 
of a motor announced the arrival of the officers. 
Brent went out on the front porch to meet them. A min- 
ute later he returned, followed by the two newcomers, 
whom the members of the house party, gathered in the 
hall, regarded with the keenest interest. 

“Captain Oliver and Dr. Britz,” Hugh announced by 
way of introduction. 

“Sorry, ladies and gentlemen, to be so slow getting 
here, but Dr. Britz had gone to see a sick Negro on 
his place and was slow getting home, and anyhow you 
can’t make much time, once you get off the highway,” 
Captain Oliver apologized, in a slow, soft voice. 

He was a tall man, apparently in the early fifties, and 
from his appearance, accent, and dress, it was apparent 
that he had spent most, if not all, of his life in the iso- 
lated river county where Surrey Hall was situated. 

Dr. Britz was a very much younger man, not more 
than 33 or 34. About medium height, dark, and with 
none of the easy-going slowness of the sheriff, he seem- 
ed efficient, wide-awake. If either of the two would be 
of any help in discovering the murderer of Alma Brent, 
it would be Dr. Britz. This was everyone’s unspoken 
estimate of the two men. 

“Now if you all will come in the parlor and sit down, 
Dr. Britz and I would like to ask you a few questions 
before we view the body,” Sheriff Oliver drawled, and 
the entire group soon filed into the drawing room. 


HERE was the murder committed?” the sheriff 
asked. 


“In her room. Mrs. Brent was murdered in her bed,” 
Hugh Brent answered. 

“Did you find how the murderer got in?” 

“Not a trace. Nothing at all.” 

“What time was it?” 

“I don’t know exactly.” 

“I do,” Jimmy Parr offered. 
utes to four when her screams waked me up. 
screamed twice.” 

“Who discovered that she had been murdered?” 

“In a way, all of us—all of the men, I mean. Mr. 
Parr was the first person in the room, I believe.” 

Jimmy recounted how he hada been awakened by the 
scream and was standing in his open door when the 
second one died out. “Then I ran’across the hall and 
was at the door that leads into the east wing when these 
other men here came out of their rooms,” said Parr. 

“Let me get this straight, Mr. Parr,” Dr. Britz inter- 
rupted. His voice was sharply incisive. “As I under- 
stand it, you were awakened (Continued om page 21) 


“It was just ten min- 
She 
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Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 

ie Vid wach tae Equiperies” is not 
just a fictitious store’ in a radio 
program. It is a real store in Skowhe- 
gan, Maine, where people buy their gro- 
ceries, meats, and wearing apparel. Folks 
in Skowhegan are quite proud of the fact 
that their town has been chosen as the 
locale for the “Uncle Abe and David” 
program, and many try to make their 
lives conform as closely as possible to 
the radio adaptation Phillips Lord has 
made of it on the radio program. We'd 
like to see Mis’ Peaslee, and Limpy, and 
Mary Lucy—and particularly that heart- 

breaker, the new school-teacher ! 

17 7 

A large proportion of radio listeners 
must be interested in sports events, judg- 
ing from the number’ and kinds of events 
broadcast over both local and chain pro- 

















TED HUSING 
grams. And a good announcer is, of 
course, the making of a sports broadcast. 
Among the most popular sports announc- 
ers is Ted Husing, whose likeness we 
present. Ted is the star sports announc- 
er for the Columbia network and no doubt 
you've heard his pleasing voice many 
times. Baseball, football, tennis, golf— 
he’s not particular; he tells you about any 
of them. 

" 


Incidentally, Mr. Husing had traveled 
21,820 miles by air and rail to broadcast 
53 news and sports events, from January 
1 to about October 1. And since then he 
has added several thousand miles and a 
number of events. 

tf 

The studio audience is pressed into 
service when Norman Brokenshire directs 
Columbia’s Radio Follies, on Friday eve- 
nings at 9 o’clock. Ata signal. from him 
it applauds or laughs loudly—as he says, 
“whether you like it or not.” 

7 7 

Good dance music is entertaining even 
to those who don’t dance and the Lucky 
Strike dance orchestra is one of the best. 
We thought we heard women’s voices 
with the orchestra the last program or 
two, and we find that our ears did not 
deceive us. The strong masculinity-of the 
orchestra, like everything else, has finally 
succumbed to the weaker sex. Gladys 
Rice, soprano protege of Roxy, and Eliz- 
abeth Lennox, veteran contralto of radio, 
now figure in its programs. They are 
heard in solos and duets, and also in the 
ensemble at the beginning and end of each 
program. 

17 f 


The ninth essential of a good “B” bat- 
tery is proof against vibration. 

9. Vibration Proof.—Although batter- 
ies as ordinarily used in the home are 
not subject to vibration, they must be able 
to withstand it under certain conditions 
of use and throughout the period of ship- 

) : 


— 


‘ < 
. 


ment and hasmdling. When soldered wire 
connectors from cell to cell are used, vi- 
bration may weaken some of these corf- 
nections, causing a noisy battery. If you 
plan to use your set in your automobile 
or motorboat or change its location from 
time to time, it requires vibration-proof 
quality. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


The Big Trail—Beautiful scenery and a 
story something like “The Covered 
Wagon.” 

Check and Double Check—Amos ’n’ 
Andy in an absolutely satisfactory pic- 
ture. 

Abraham Lincoln—A good picture for 
the whole family to see. 

Moby Dick—John Barrymore in a talkie 
version of Melville’s famous story. 

Tom Sawyer—Jackie Coogan comes 
back to the screen in Mark Twain’s story. 

Old English—George Arliss in an Eng- 
lish comedy excellently played. 

Grumpy—The whole family will enjoy 





the lovable old grouch played by Cyril | 


Maude, a distinguished stage actor. 

Animal — Crackers—The four~ Marx 
brothers who made such a hit in “The 
Coconuts” score another success. ° 

Girl of the Golden West—Ann Hard- 
ing, a beautiful blonde, in a talkie version 
of the familiar play. 

Florodora Girl—Marion 
comedy of the gay nineties. 

Sweet Kitty Bellairs—A charming cos- 
tume picture of Merrie Old-England. 

The Sea Wolf—Milton Sills 
story by Jack London. 

The Playboy of Paris—A comedy 


Davies in a 


in the 


of a waiter who inherits a fortune. 

With Byrd at the 
children haven't seen this one, be sure to 
take them next time it is shown anywhere 
near you. 





Cotton Crop 390,000 Bales 
Below Last Year’s 


HE cotton crop of the United States 

is estimated at 14,438,000 bales of 500 
pounds average gross weight by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, bas- 
ed upon indications as of November 1. 
This is only 48,000 bales or 0.3 of 1 per 
cent below the forecast a month ago and 


approximately 390,000 bales below produc- | 


tion last year. The indicated average yield 
for the United States is 154.2 pounds per 
acre, which is 0.9 pounds below the aver- 
age yield for the 10-year period, 1919- 
1928. 

Weather during the past month has been 
generally favorable for picking, which 
has progressed at about the usual rate for 
this*time of the year, in most parts of the 
Belt. 

In Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee the crop is turn- 
ing out somewhat less than was antici- 
pated a month ago, but these declines in 
the prospect are partially offset by mod- 
erate increases in Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 


Details by states follow :— 
Indicated Yield per 


production acre Ginnings 

(bales) (pounds) to date 

Virginia ....:..... 39.00 212 3,000 
North Carolina .. 840,000 234 589,000 
South Carolina .. 1,030,000 227 815,000 
oS Sapte eeer 1,640,000 208 1,374,000 
Plosida .. .i..0-65 49,000 225 * 49,000 
Missouri ......... 155,000 199 117,000 
Tennessee ........ 405,000 159 256,000 
Alabama ......... 1,470,000 195 1,178,000 
Mississippi: ...... 1,590,000 179 1,127,000 
Louisiana ........ 690,000 162 608,000 
4. eae 4,175,000 118 3,293,000 
Oklahoma ....... 950,000 115 590,000 
Arkansas ........ 905,000 111 632,000" 
New Mexico .... 100,000 368 49,000 
Arizona .......-.. 165,000 372 61,000 
California ....... 008 411 90,000 
Other states .... 5,000 126 4,000 
United States... 14,438,000 154:2 10,864,000 
Lower California 55,000 ee 





in | 
which Maurice Chevalier plays the part | 


South Pole—Ié the | 































For every farm purpose and 


all give Extra Years of Service” 









GULFSTEEL 
Woll-proot Fence 















est lamb or kid. ola the small Pe 
cal fence the jnae or rg raiser — 
can buy. 
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GULFSTEEL 
Combination Hog and 
Cattle Fence 


To meet the coment for a fence 
close enough to hold pigs and high 
enough to hold cattle, we ge et 
GULFSTEEL COMBINATION 0G 
AND ey * FENCE. Up to 2 
inches, the s wires are 6” apart! 
above that height aan f are 12 . 
Lateral wires are close at the bot 

and very wide apart at the top. Min. 
imum price and maximum ¢ mcy. 




















GULFSTEEL 
“Heavy Duty’ Cattle 
Fence 


sn purpose 
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many years. 
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fence 























GULFSTEEL 
Poultry and Garden 
Fenee 


This is a strong, heavy-weight poul- 
try and garden tence, strong enough 
to turn hogs and cattle, and close 
enou to hold chickens. Far more 
durable and serviceable than light 
vowng He fence and netting. oo in 
| oes hts—35, 48, and 58 inches. 
4 and ttom wires a 1l gauge; 
other wires No. 14% gauge. 








GULFSTEEL 
Sega Poultry Fence” 


St 
s « *fop and ‘bot 


Seri, akag ocr cy 6~--4 wires No. ‘7 



















All GULFSTEEL FENCE is made from the high- _, ee 
est quality copper-bearing steel, and is coated with ide * SAN 
genuine “Electrolytic” Zinc (99.98% pure). Mad 2 pp iiehoe ss: q 
by the South’s largest independent manufa GULFST . ELE 
of finished steel products—from the ore mine to\\\\ ry 
"you. Write today to Dept. B, for free copy of e WZ MA 
booklet, “Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity.” Bring 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


























APPARATUS THAT IS 
ING OUT BOTH BUTTER 
PROFITS FOR FARMERS 
: 8 COUNTY, GEORGIA 

















SBy C. W. WHEELER 

\N THE fifteenth day 
J of September, two 
years ago, the Wilkes 
Codperative Cream- 
f made its first churning 
“butter, 734—pounds. It 
} accomplished much in 
two years of its exist- 









From the date of its 
th to its second anniver- 
ty, it manufactured 317,- 
pounds of butter. It 
id out in Wilkes County, 
9,954.83. It paid to its 
rons $10,122.84 more 
those patrons would 
received had the 
ery not been built. 
ese figures are arrived 
by figuring the differ- 
in the price received 
-the patrons of this 
famery, and the prices 
ived by patrons of 















































ing 16 cows and grow 
truck. Everytime I come 
to town I bring something 
to sell. I am getting along 
very well.” May his kind 
increase. 
IV 

Recently I was at the 
Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina, Fair and was talking 
to Edgar Culler,.a very 
successful farmer, who runs 
40 plows and makes big 
crops. He remarked: “I 
will not clear any money 
on my cotton this year. 
But I tell you what I have 
got that is making me 
clear money; it is 1,000 
White Leghorn hens. I 
grow all of the feed, even 
the wheat, and make my 
own feed and mash accord- 
ing to the formula recom- 
mended by Clemson Col- 
lege, and I save money.” It 
is a pity that more of our 
farmers will not follow 
Mr. Culler’s plan and grow 
their own chicken feed. 























m stations in adjoining 
Today the dif- 
ence in prices paid to its 
atro by these stations 
the prices paid by the 
nery is 4 cents per 
nd.> For the past few 
pnths this has amounted 
more than $600 per 


"In addition to serving its 
trons, those cream pro- 
who sell to cream 


lations in the county have received approximately $1,500 
Ore than they would have received had there been no 
samery in the county, as the cream station in Wilkes 


of bees were shipped to Northern states and Canada.” 
That the bees which go north are of great value to 
the fruit industry was shown by facts presented by Dr. 


Then the poultry business 
would prove profitable to 
thousands, 


Bread and Butter and wm woes 
T; urnip Greens 


Stroman and he said: “I 
have gathered 1,000 bush- 
els of peas. I had no trou- 
ble in getting hands to pick 
them this year. I had 130 
hands picking in one field, 
at one time.” One thing 
is certain to my mind, both 
white and black are now going to learn to grow and 
to gather something besides cotton. 
VI 









E. F. Phillips, professor of bee culture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He said :— 


“Tt is well established that the use of bees in orchards 
at blossom time in Northern fruit regions increases 
fruit production. If, a man is a good orchardist, we 
recommend that he buy package bees from the South, 
put them to work during the hlooming time and then 
burn them as a matter of economy. This is of im- 
mense advantage to Alabama package bee growers who 
can sell their bees in the North during May when pro- 
duction is at a high rate. Bees can earn more pol- 
linating orchards than they can in making honey.” 

Officers of the Beekeepers’ Association elected for 
the following year are: W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, 
president; Paul Cutts, Montgomery, vice-president; J. O 
and Howard C. 


jounty paid more for cream than the same owners have 
i in adjoining counties at these cream stations, This 
not a criticism of the cream stations, because it has 
ost them at least 4 cents per pound to get their cream 
fom the stations to their creameries. 


The original cost of the creamery was $8,200 invested 
Wy stockholders, and $5,000 borrowed capital for opera- 
mg expenses and purchase of refrigerating equipment. 
Phe $5,000 ‘loan has been reduced to $2,275 and the 
feamery has $3,000 operating capital, which means that 
Eis out of debt and has a surplus of about $700. 
* Besides being a financial success, it -has rendered the 
eal service for which it was built—that of furnishing 
ilkes County, Georgia, and adjoining counties with 
everyday market at a fair price on a safe financial 
































It is a genuine pleasure to ride over the.country and 
see the quality of grain that has been and is being 
sowed, not patches but fields of 20 to 40 acres. This 
time our farmers did not waste time talking about sow- 
ing oats and wheat—they just went at it. It will make 
a big difference in their condition next fall. The papers 
are full of prophecy about better times just ahead, but 
it’s work, a change of work like this, that alone can sl 
bring better times to our Southern farmers. 4 


Turnip Greens High in Food Value 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


NE can get his “greens” in the form of turnip 

greens and feel sure that their food value is as 
great as the much lauded spinach, according to studies 
made by the Georgia Experiment Station. 

Foods are now ranked mainly according to their vita- 
min content. Turnip greens, according to the station, 
contain as much vitamin A as spinach and butter; they 
rank with spinach for vitamin B content and above to- 
matoes, orange juice, and milk in this particular; and + 
when tested raw, gram for gram, turnip greens are i 
muich richer in vitamin C than orange juice or tomato 


M. Robinson, secretary-treasurer, 
Smith, publicity director. 


Short Items of Interest Gathered by 
Uncle Fred 


By G, F. HUNNICUTT 


ECENTLY I was at Social Circle, Ga., and over- 
heard the following conversation between two 


This organization is a result of eight years of work 
Mm developing a dairy industry in Wilkes County and 
pining counties. It is the only codperative cream- 
f in the state. It is owned by 240 farmers and its 
butterfat is supplied “by these same farmers and any 
ither farmers who wish to sell cream through the or- 
fanization. In the price paid for butterfat there is no 
ifferencé made between stockholders as patrons, and 


on-stockholder patrons. The directors of this organi- ps ag yg ni nat pony emi ee juice, and are nearly their equal in vitamin C after Pp 
ation are all producers of butterfat and are interested onghnt to have a heap of money, done ginned 40 bales of being boiled 45 minutes. a 
in the price of the product as well as the success of the cotton.” B—“Us had to buy $600 srortle ‘ok teat. . he As a source of green food, high in food values, '  § 
treamery. The success of the creamery has not been oud have plenty of money if we had that $600 we the turnip green should therefore have its place on the Bs 


lue entirely to the manager nor to the directors, but to 
splendid codperation given this organization by the 
people in the county who patronized it, by the business 
men who rendered their bit of assistance, and last but 


paid for feed.” The whole South is filled with farmers table, and can be supplied nearly all the year round in . 
that would have some money had they grown their the South from the home garden. sia 
food supply. I trust this condition will be greatly —_—_————_— a | 














Honey Bees Worth $450,000 to 


Alabama 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 


not least to the codperation given by the Georgia State 
pliege of Agriculture and the Extension Department. 


changed in 1931. 
II 


I was down at Washington, Ga., in the good old 
county of Wilkes, and I saw a farmer sell sofhe cotton 
and he said: “I am now going over to the bank and take 
up my note and if I live to be one thousand years old, I 
will never make another one.” I hope that he can keep 
his word. All farmers should be slow to make notes or 


Two Needs of Truck Growers 
By L. 0. BRACKEEN 
RED HAMBY, of Butler County, Alabama, has 


found that he can make more money growing vege- 

tables than he can growing cotton. Commenting on his 
farming operations, he said :— 

“I raise beets, late cabbage, early radishes, and some 











ACH year the honey bee is worth $450,000 to Ala- 
bama according to information obtained at the 
yelfth annual meeting of the Alabama Beekeep- 
brs’ Association, in Montgomery, November 6 and 7. 
Much of this money comes into Alabama from North- 
mn markets, Thomas Atchison, state apiarist of the Soon I met another farmer and I commenced to com- 
State Department of Agriculture, reporting that “about ment on the hard times, when he said: “I am all right. 
90,000 queen bees and 22,000 2- and 3-pound packages This low price of cotton is not worrying me. I am milk- _ 





butterbeans. Our beets go orf*the market late in March 
and early in April at about the same time as our 
radishes. Butterbeans are sold the first of June. We "a 
succeed better with early cabbage in the spring. a 
“There is a big opportunity for our farmers to en- F 
large this truck business. We need some assistance in 
various ways in developing our markets, and in getting 
standardized packing to get best market prices.” 


u 


3 





to buy anything on a credit. It is debt that gives these 
«panics such a terrible~ sting. They do not hurt the 
farmer who is out of debt near so much. 


III 
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Climb Down Our Ladder 


























(| 1 BONE F 
2 
3 
“ 
5 HEAD 


























(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Change Bone to Head by climbing 
down a rung at a time, changing one let- 
ter only in each step without transposing. 
Look for a solution elsewhere in this 
issue. 





Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Lou May ain’t goin’ to feel at ease in 
Heaven when she finds out the other de- 
nominations ain’t all gone to hell.” 


“My notion is Eve wasn’t much happy 
in the Garden, anyway, without no other 
women to envy the soft snap she had.” 


“Sallie keeps sayin’ she can’t under- 
stand why her girl acts that way, but I 
ain’t never seen a squawkin’ hen with 
tame chicks,” 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Solution to Bone-Head—1l, Bone; 2, 
Bond; 3, Bend; 4, Bead; 5, Head. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 












SIGUT TO SEE!" * 


| CAN'T USE THE POWDER 
PUFF THE LORD HAS 
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-Do you know the Full Meaning 


of “FARMALL” and 
“Farmall EQUIPMENT”? 


THE FARMALL Tractor, by itself, is a general- 
utility power plant for any farm. Farmall Equi 
ment is designed to make additional use of the 

ower of the FARMALL Tractor—that’s why 
it increases the value of the FARMALL. 

The The FARMALL, byitself, is a practi- 
FARMALL | cal, economical tractor that applies 
Tractor | its power at drawbar,belt,and power 
take-off. It plows two furrows; pulls all seed- 
bed implements; pulls and powers grain and 
corn harvesting machines; operates threshers, 
ensilage cutters, huskers and shredders, feed 
gtinders, corn shellers, saws, pumps, etc. It is 
the original all-purpose tractor. 

The Of all the special pieces of Farm- 
FARMALL | all Equipment, you will need only 
Equipment | machines designed for the crops a 
raise. If you grow corn you will probably 
want a planter, cultivator, and maybe a corn 
picker. For cotton, you will be interested in 


























a planter, cultivator, and perhaps a duster. 
You will want a power mower if you have 
hay, and you may have use for a sweep rake. 
Potato growers can use a cultivator and the 
new power-drive digger. Farmall hitches make 
it easy to use much of the machinery already 
on the farm. 


FARMALL | The Farmall System of Farming is 
System ef | the perfect combination of Power 
\_Cosmt and Equipment for a great amount 
of work at high speed and low cost. It greatly 
increases the range of power farming. It makes 
horseless farming a reality. More than 100,000 
FARMALL Tractors aré now on farms in all 
sections and on all crops (more than 1,000 
FARMALL owners are farming entirely 
without horses). See the FARMALL Tractor 
and Equipment for your own crops at the 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s store. Write us 
for information. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Chicago, Illinois 


FARMALL TRACTORS 





NOW is the time to place your order for 
SUMMEROUR'S 


HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


ee produce “The most wonderful cotton the world has ever 








known.”’ Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. Se. o ae See 
mmerour, origina 
(Successors 5 it and Half Goviow) ag 
Norcross, GEORGIA 


Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 

Summerour’s Half 

Cotton Seed bredin Georgia Box 18 
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People sprang from monkeys, 
Now, isn’t that just tough? 
Some of us we jumped all right, 
But not quite far enough. 
t in by Bessie Naron, 
Knox County, Texas. 
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MAKE YOouR PLow A 


_ BETTER ONE with 
LYNCHBURG PLOW REPAIR PARTS 




















































Even if your plow is not a 
Lynchburg, you can get the 
benefits of the superb quality 
and long wear that has made 
Lynchburg Plows famous. 


Lynchburg now makes parts to 
fit other makes of walking 
plows: You cam replace the 
broken and worn out parts on 
your own plow with long-wear- 
ing Lynchburg parts. 


If you are getting a new plow 
this season, remember the econ- 
omy of getting a Lynchburg. 
There’s a Lynchburg dealer 
near you. If you don’t know 
him, we will gladly send his 
address. 


Lynchburg Plow Works 


LYNCHBURG 
VIRGINIA 


























Classified Ads 


SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 
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The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
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i Serves asparagus beds with a heavy 
coating of stable manure after cut- 
ting the tops. 

‘2. Prune scuppernong grapevines be- 
fore Christmas. 
Late pruning will 
likely cause them 
to die from exces- 
sive bleeding. 

3. Spray all fruit 
trees with _lubri- 
cating oil emul- 
sion or concentrat- 
ed lime- sulphur 
wash to kill San 
Jose scale. 

4. Fruit trees and grapes should be 
pruned before Christmas. See the coun- 
ty agent for instructions as to how to 
do the work. 

5. Pick up and burn girdled twigs 
under pecan, persimmon, and hickory 
trees. Eggs of the twig girdler are in these 
girdled branches and next year’s crop 
may be much reduced by burning. 

6. Set fall cabbage plants deep, just 
so the bud is not covered. Practically 
all of the stem should be under ground. 

7. Work out all weeds and grass from 
strawberry beds or rows and apply a 
mulch of stable manure if available. 

8. Leave salsify, horse-radish, and 
parsnips in the ground throughout the 
winter. They seem to improve in qual- 
ity by freezing weather. 

9. Turnips and rutabagas should be 
pulled, topped, and stored in banks now 
soon. When properly banked, they will 
keep in crisp condition until late winter, 
not becoming pithy as when left in the 
rows. 

10.. Gardens not growing winter vege- 
tables or cover crops, and where level 
enough not to wash, should be plowed 
now. Break broadcast, but leave rough, 
so as to expose as much of the soil to 
winter rains and cold as possible. 





L: &. NIVEN 


11. Give the garden a heavy broadcast 
application of stable manure. It may be 
turned under or left on top of ground. 
If winter vegetables occupy the space, 
just scatter the manure between the 
rows and under the plants. 


12. Plant a few rows of Alaska Eng- 
lish peas. Frequently weather conditions 
are suitable for a fall crop to do well in 
the lower third of the South. Mustard, 
winter radishes, lettuce, spinach, and 
carrots may also be sowed now. 





Coming of Cold Weather Brings New Problems in 


Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


13. In deciding what varieties of 
pears to plant keep in mind that blight 
attacks most of them badly and only 
resistant kinds should be selected., The 
Sand or Pineapple and the Baldwin va- 
rieties resist this disease nearly 100 per 
cent. The Kieffer resists it somewhat, 
but only partially. Most of the finer 
eating varieties are very susceptible to it. 

14. When buying fruit trees for home 
orchard select those kinds and varieties 
preferred by the family, but avoid off- 
brand or off-quality kinds. Consult the 
county agent, the nurserymen, or The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 
ralist when uncertain as to the leading 
varieties. 

15. Cut out and burn the cankered 
bark and sap wood on apple trees caused 
by bitter rot and blister canker. Also 
the brown rot cankers on wood of 
peaches and plums. This will do much 
to check these diseases next year. 


Killing Apple Tree Borers 


Y A WORM is boring into my apple 
trees near the base. Some of 
these worms go in right at the surface 
of the ground and others as much as a 
foot above. Can I kill them with para- 
dichlorobenzene as I do the peach tree 
borer? If not, how shall I kill them?” 
This worm is the round-headed apple 
tree borer, and attacks pears and quinces 
as well as apples. Do not use paradi- 
chlorobenzene. as this chemical will kill 
such thin barked trees as apples and 
pears. The best method of fighting it is 
to dig out with a..sharp knife, jab 
to death with a sharp wire run in the 
hole, or force about half a teaspoonful 
of carbon disulphide into the hole and 
immediately stop up with wet clay, soap, 
or putty. Force the liquid well into the 
hole with an oil can having a sharp 
pointed spout. 


Time to Set Fruit Trees 


HICH is the best time to set fruit 
trees, late fall or late winter?” 


Late fall or early winter is best. This 
early setting gives time for the roots to 
become established, and start growth. 
Even though the tops will make no 
growth before spring, the roots will 
start somewhat earlier and put the trees 
in shape for best growth early in the 


spring. 
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Our Farm Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


Our Changing World 


esas muddy roads along which our 
grandfathers 

were emblematical of the simple life 
which our grandfathers lived. The city 
street, underlaid 
with pipes for .wa- 
ter and gas and 
electric wires, and 
paved with asphalt, 
with car tracks on 
the surface, 
with a network of 
communication and 
power wires above, 
is a picture of the 
complex life of the 
modern city dweller. 


This muddy country road has also 
been transformed. Hard surfaced, it is a 
highway for pleasure and trade. Along 
the roadside are telephone and power 
wires, and its intersections are studded 
with. mail boxes: It represents the com- 
plicated life that has come tothe farmer. 


"97 


With this speeding up of rural’ and 
city life certain institutions are being 
rapidly . changed. 

The little red schoolhouse is incites ab- 
sorbed by the finer and better consoli- 
dated school. Four thousand country 
schoolhouses were abandoned last year, 
and 1,000 township schools took their 
places. This means that children are to 
receive their early education a little far- 
ther from the farm home. - Good roads 
made this change possible, 


The little white church is being aban- 
doned, for larger churches in town and 
county seats. Many thousand churches, 
for the maintenance of which our fathers 
were ready to die, if necessary, are rot- 
ting down at the crossroads. -Whatever 
we may think of the change, it is here. 


The old-fashioned home is no longer 
with us. The sequestered houses of our 
fathers have been wired for electricity 
and radio, A little country boy was ask- 
ed for a definition of home. He wrote, 
“Home is the place where part of the 
family parks while the others are using 
the car.” 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


7 

In the midst of these changing things 
there are some other factors that cannot 
be modified save at the peril of  indi- 
viduals and peoples. 

The moral laws cannot be shifted. We 
may try to obliterate the consequences of 
wrongdoing, but sins will always undo 
us. Whether we jog along on oxcarts 
or joy ride in motor cars, the penalties 
of vicious thinking will remain constant. 


c 


Human love will always remain the 
same, Upon the movie screen we often 
see tricksters making a mock of love 
and getting away with it. Well, they 
never get away with it in real life. God 
has arranged human nature so that love 
must be the light that illumines us or 
the lust that destroys us. 


17 7 


God will ever remain unchangeable. 
The mariner who tries the sea must be- 
lieve in the fixedness of the pole star. 
The increased material splendor of our 
existence, due to the application of me- 
chanical power to the force of life, 
makes life an ever increasing panorama 
of wonders. Yet the one wonder of this 
universe is that underneath evitythliig 1 
“are the Everlasting Arms.” 


Faith in God is the one essental 
strength of every builder. In the mad- 
ness of our speed intoxication we may 
foolishly imagine that we can live with- 
out Him, but we cannot. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—It may surprise some 
readers to find that Dr. Holland can make 


pushed . their oxcarts | 


strung | 
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THERE'S A 
BARGAIN 
"TOWN / 


42 Eccs for 37c. This bargain is in your very town...in 
a bag at The Store With the Checkerboard Sign. In this 
bag are 100 pounds of Purina Laying Chows...in this bag 
are 42 more eggs than are in the average bag of more than 
125 other feeds. This bag of Purina Laying Chows costs an 
average of 37c more than the average bag of these other 4 
feeds. 42 eggs for 37c. These are figures which come from a 
thousands of poultry yards like yours. These are figures 3 
gathered in the 1929 national survey of 3,007,718 hens... a 
a survey covering 48 states...a survey conducted by 870 
men,...a survey still going on. 


When you buy feed for your layers you are buying 
eggs in a bag. Consider, then, what a bargain you get in 
a 100-pound bag of Purina Laying Chows...239 eggs... 
almost 20 dozen...all in 100 pounds of feed. 42 of these 
eggs are extra...42 eggs which cost 37c...less than 12c 
per dozen...what a bargain! 


Glance at today’s price of eggs. Compare it with eggs 
at less than 12c per dozen. A bargain it is...a bargain 
which is all yours when you feed Purina Laying Chows. 
Any hour you happen into town this bargain will be wait- 
ing for you...at The Store With the Checkerboard Sign. 
Purina Mills, 968 Gratiot Street, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





THE a = Sl CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 
+ ¢ - -for exes) (mash or all-mash ...for chicka) 
LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 

Pu RINA (mash . . .for eggs) (scratch... .for chicks) 
HEN CHOW GROWENA CHOW 

P 1°] U LT RY C H OWS (scratch...for eggs, for growth) (mash. , .for 
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GRASSELLI DUT@X (barium fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for most beetles and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (to feed on other plants) but 4://s them. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants or 
impair the fertility of the soil. Can be used as a dust or 
spray. Extensive trials by a tt Stations, 
train enters a growers indicate 
that ‘OX will octistisboaedy control the insects 
shown below: 











P Beet! 
Egs-plant Beetle 
ppeetto 












Order from your dealer—or write us for further information. 














poems as good as his sermons. See page 6, 
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One of the uses of the railroad lo- 
comotive whistle is to warn peo- 
ple at grade crossings of approach- 
ing trains. Such whistling is for 
safety and in compliance with 
state laws, but, as added protec- 
tion, in many places, other signal 
devices supplement the locomo- 
tive’s warning. 

Despite all such precautions, 
however, the unnecessary toll of 
automobile accidents at grade 
ctossings continues, and recent 
statistics show as one feature 
that about 40 per cent of 









The record shows that the exercise of 
plain, common sense~simply the observ- 
ance of the universal rule to “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” --- will save human life and 































PROTECTION 
AT GRADE CROSSINGS 


grade crossing collisions on the 
L. & N. system are caused, not 
by locomotives striking automo- 
biles, but by automobiles actually 
crashing into the sides of the 
L.& N. trains. 

Recently, in a further effort to 
warn the motorist against his 
own carelessness, the L. & N. re- 
vised its crossing signal whistle, 
with the following results for the 
first four months of its adoption 
in 1930, as compared with those 
months in 1929 under the old 


method of whistling: 
1930 1929 Decreace 
100 189 4% 
2 22 91% 
8 107 os 


THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF---20 LIVES SAVED 
IN FOUR MONTHS AND 64 INJURIES PREVENTED 


untold property damage. 

The Louisville & Nashville R. R. te 
trying to help you sfive yourself from ace 
cidentss Won’t you do your part? 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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EAD the CLASSIFIED ADS. in this 


issue and benefit thereby. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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rocks for hours 
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The Cutaway Harrew Com: 
a Main re — 


Be Kind to 
Your Mules 


ES Se oes 
seeing 


just for the fun 


than necegsary! 
ge them a Clark 
the 


undreds of a: — Us Up. 


know that because they've told us 
At least, investigate! 
Goss “Cutaway” 


REE. 
Tillage,” 


a book worth having. 





FREE your catalog and book, 


Sell “and i. Tillage.” 


“Cutaway”’ 
draf 


Ciip emia “for the complete 
Catalog of tillage implements. 
send you free “The Soil and 
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Over Northeast Georgia 
pO a aa 


OUNTY Agent Thomas reports a 
great deal of land in Towns County 
prepared and sowed in rye and wheat. 


Lincoln. — County 
Agent Powell says 
two purebred bulls 
are being placed with 
farmers and he 
hopes to add more 
to that. list later on. 








Madison. — Four 
thousand pounds of 





T. L, ASBURY 
Austrian winter peas, and 1,600 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed havé been ordered, most 
of which has already been sowed. 





Franklin—Ciub boys took 41 hogs to 
the Southeastern Fair, including three ton 
litters, winning around $450 in prizes, 
says County Agent Davis. Around 35 
were shown at the county fair by: the club 
boys, and they won $125 on their pigs. 
The calf club boys showed around 28 head 
of calyes, and won $75 in prizes, 





White—County Agent Hughes culled 
five: flocks, treated two of them for tape- 
worms, and assisted in arranging the 
equipment in two laying houses. : 





Hancock. —County Agent Truitt reports 
82 boys enrolled in the cotton club with 
78 of them exhibiting a stalk of cotton at 
the cotton club show, and 63 boys en- 
rolled in the corn club, with 57 of them 
exhibiting ten ears: of corn each. 





Habersham.—County Agent Davis re- 
ports one purebred Jersey bull placed in 
the county during October. 





Rabun.—The corn crop is the best in 
years, and the farmers will have any 
number of carloads for sale, says County 
Agent Cook. 





McDuffie—County Agent McGee re- 
ports a purebred Hereford bull placed in 
the county and several farmers advised 
to have their cattle treated for hemor- 
rhagic septicemia before the seasonal out- 
break occurs. 





Richmond.— During October 23,000 
pounds of hairy vetch was distributed and 
23 more dairy cows were placed with 
farmers, says County Agent McConnell. 





Jefferson—County Agent Hosch as- 
sisted in purchasing a carload of dairy 
cattle in Tennessee for farmers of the 
county, and assisted farmers in purchasing 
102 head of beef type cattle and three 
purebred bull calves for breeding pur- 


poses, 





Clarke.—Assistant County Agent West 
reports two culling demonstrations held 
during the month with eight persons at- 
tending. County Agent Watson says that 
he has discussed the growing of grain 
with 33 farmers, established nine result 
demonstrations, and visited five result 
demonstrations started in September. 





Elbert-—The local creamery is handling 
about 2,000 pounds of butterfat per week, 
and is on a steady increase in production; 
says County Agent Tatum. 





Oglethorpe—Eight thousand pounds of 
vetch and Austrian winter peas have 
been sowed in different parts of the 


county, says County Agent Cabaniiss. 





Putnam.—County Agent Turner reports 
a successful dairy tour held in October 





with Director J. Phil Campbell from the 


~ 




















State College of Agriculture as speaker. 





Newton.—The best of the calf club 
calves were taken to Atlanta to the 
Southeastern Fair where the club won 
first prize for the best county group, won 
the junior champion heifer in both the 
club show and open ring, and won as a 
group $253. In addition, one member 
won the gold medal for being the best calf 
club showman at the fair. 





Morgan.—County Agent Langley re- 
ports two cars of lime delivered to farm- 
ers who are sowing alfalfa, five demon- 
strations of this crop having been seeded 
during the month. 





Year Round Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in November 


HE working season for the bees is 

now practically over. In extreme 
southern sections and along the coast 
where frosts come late, there may be 
some nectar for the bees yet to gather. 
So long as there is work for the bees 
to do they should, of course, be encour- 
aged by supplying them with supers’ and 
empty combs in which to store the honey. 
It is hardly advisable at this late time 
to furnish them with foundation, since 
they must draw this into comb, and are 
also compelled to produce more wax to 
complete the cells;.all of which requires 
the generation of heat on the part of the 
bees, a thing difficult for them to accom- 
plish at this season. Into empty combs, 
however, they can readily store such sur- 
plus as may be available. 

In supplying supers, a time should be 
selected when there is no chill in the air. 
Do the work on a clear warm day, and 
at midday. Do not open the hive on a 
cold or cloudy day. If there is no par- 
ticular necessity for opening the hive, 
leave it entirely alone. Should the honey 
stored for winter supplies not total at 
least 40 potinds, and feeding has not al- 
ready been resorted to as advised last 
month, this may be attended to now, but 
only on warm days as just suggested. 

In most of our Southern territory it 
is hardly necessary to pack the bees as a 
protection against the cold of winter. 

In most of the territory it will be suf- 
ficient and desirable to turn all the hives 
with entrances in a southerly direction, 
and, where convenient, to move the hives 
to the south side of a building or fence. 
All changes in the position of the hives 
should be accomplished gradually, a little 
a day, since an unusual position of the 
hive or of the entrance will confuse the 
bees when they emerge for flight, and 
may cause the loss of many of them. 


The yard and honey house should be 
cleaned up. All old equipment. that can 
no longer be used in the beeyard should 
be gathered and used for kindling wood 
as soon as possible. Old combs should 
be melted for the wax they contain. Su- 
pers that are not necessary for nectar 
that may be coming in should be carefully 
stored away in the honey house or other 
convenient and protected place. Careful 
attention especially should be given the 
combs that must be stored. Until low 
temperatures prevail, and even in mid- 
winter in some sections, during an ¢x- 
tended warm period, the wax worms are 
apt to get in their work and destroy these 
valuable combs. They should be stored 
away in supers arranged one above = 
other in stacks of convenient height, and 
kept fumigated by the occasional appli- _ 
cation of i benzene, a 




















Here are the rules 
for judging 


1. Fit comes first. Make sure of a snug, com- 
fortable feeling, leaving room for proper 
foot action. This means the boot should be 
shaped to the foot. 


2. Make sure that the boot promotes foot 
health and comfort. Look for flexibility. 
Make sure there’ll be no pressure on those 
large veins over the arch. 


3. Examine carefully the workmanship and 
construction. A boot should be made of 
many parts, carefully fitted together for 
fit and comfort. 


4.. Get the boot in your hands. Twist it. Bend 
it. See that it snaps back into shape quickly 
—with life. Just another test for flexibility 
and comfort. 


5. Look for reinforcements at the wear points. 
The prize-winning boot must wear well. 





Rubber footwear for the entire family. 
For work. dress and play. 
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“OD. 8S.” Blue Ribbon Boots. Made on costly 
aluminum lasts, which duplicate the shape of your 
foot precisely. They fit! Red uppers with white soles, 
or Ebony black with white soles. Three lengths— 
knee, medium, hip. 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus. (All-rubber 
Arctic). If you've never used the “‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus, try a pair. Slips right over your leather shoe. 
Kicks off in a jiffy. Built to stand the hardest usage. 
Four, five or six buckles. 


Stylish Gaytees for the modern farm 
wife. Match your new coat with stylish Gaytees. 
Gaytees with their many beautiful colors and fabrics, 
are widely acclaimed by Paris style authorities. 

The new Gaytees are utterly different from the 
heavy, clumsy overshoes of other years. Smart in 
colors; in fabrics; in style. Gaytees come in cloth or 
all-rubber uppers—in high or low upper, with snap 
fastener, Kwik-glide fastener, or 4 buckles. Look for 
the name “‘Gaytees” in the shoe. 


The Popular Keds. Star athletes everywhere 
choose Keds because they are so comfortable for the - 
feet. And they encourage young feet to healthy growth 
—yet afford the foot-protection every child needs. 














Blue Ribbon stock? Be your own judge 
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OW that you’ve read the rules 

we'd like to take time out right 
here and make a sporting wager that 
you'll pick the “U. S.” Blue Ribbon 
Boot to win, every time. Just like prize 
cattle—‘‘Blooded stock, bred to wear 
the Blue Ribbon.” 


Since this isn’t a livestock pen, we 
had to leave out the rules for examining 
the teeth and hoofs. But seriously 
speaking, you’ll notice that the rules 


call mainly for foot comfort and foot 
health in a boot. 

Foot comfort and foot health are im- 
portant. After all, your feet are your 
most valuable pieces of farm equipment. 
That’s why, to the makers of “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots, fit is a prime con- 
sideration—so you can always be on the 
job with healthy, comfortable feet. 
The boot that’s comfortable is the 


boot that fits! 





US. 











foot-saving 
footwear 





Something else about foot 
comfort and health 


We'd like to send you a little book entitled, ““The 
Care of Farmers’ Feet.”” It was written espe- 
cially for the United States Rubber Company 
by Dr. Lelyveld, noted foot-specialist and 
Executive Director of the National Association 
for Foot Health. You'll find it mighty handy 
to have around the house. 


All through the book you'll find interesting discussions on 
corns, bumions, ingrown nails, chilblains, itching feet, etc. Not 
only are the symptoms of various ailments explained—you’ll 
find simple common-sense treatments suggested. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy today. It’s free! 








United States Rubber Company, : 
Dept. FFF-110, 1790 Broadway, New York 


_ Gentlemen: Please mail me your free book, 
“The Care of Farmers’ Feet.” : 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 








TOWN —. 
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Cook Electrically 


and save time for other things 


The Hotpoint electric range is one of the greatest 
time savers that electrical service brings to the farm 
home. It turns itself on and off, automatically, at ex- 
actly the time you have set. You needn’t spend a 
minute in watching it—a wonderful saving of time 


for other things. 


Its automatic temperature control does away with all 
the old uncertainty of baking and roasting. Canning 
work is greatly simplified and a real pleasure—with 
a Hotpoint. For large families and for farm use, 
Hotpoint ranges are made with extra-large ovens. 


And there are a hundred other applications of elec- 
tricity that save time, work, and money. Feed grinders, 





for instance, and ensilage cutters, electric milkers and 
churns, all driven by General Electric motors, save 
hours of labor. 


General Electric appliances heat and pump water; 
preserve food as well as cook it; wash, iron, and clean; 
light the house and barns brilliantly and econom- 
ically. Even to the hidden wires and wall 
switches, you can depend on G-E quality and 
service. 


Think about General Electric appliances and wiring 
in terms of economy — economy of labor and time 
and cost. Your power company will tell you all the 


details. 


Send for the new booklet “Electric Helpers for the Farm.” Address Room 315, Building 6, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRI 


Join us in the General Electric program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


95-759 
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A dependable worker 
for busy days 











THROUGHOUT the year, at every season, the Ford 114-ton 
truck can serve you... with its steady and capable perform- 
ance, with its capacity for long, hard work, and with a marked 
degree of economy that helps to lower expense. 

The Ford is a sturdy truck, always ready and able to hurry 
a load to its destination, and to do it at low cost. 

The Ford truck has a good engine. It develops its full 
40 horse-power at 2200 revolutions per minute, which is 
but a medium engine-speed. Wear on moving parts is 
thus reduced. 

In its construction, bearings and reciprocating-parts are 
held to close limits of accuracy, by means of pre- 
cision-gages in the hands of expert workmen. For 





THE FORD TRUCK 











example, crankshaft main bearings and connecting-rod 
‘ bearings of the engine are held to true-round within one- 


quarter of one-thousandth of an inch. 

This and equal accuracy at other important points result 
in decreased wear, longer life, and greater value. 

Features of the truck are the spiral bevel gear rear axle 
with straddle mounted pinion; the option of two gear-ratios; 
4-speed transmission; power take-off opening; large 
brakes and heavy front axle and spring. Dual rear wheels 
are available at small additional cost. 

Go to your Ford dealer, and let him show you at what 
low cost you can operate and maintain this truck 


on a farm. 








/DODGE DEPENDABILITY | 


TRUE ECONOMY IS MORE THAN PRICE-DEEP 


Dodge Brothers oft-repeated statement, 
“The first cost is practically the last,” to- 
day means more than ever before. For 


every fine feature of Dodge cars is even 


finer in the Dodge Six 
and Dodge Eight of 
today. » » And mod- 
ern engineering ad- 
vancements, such as 


safe, silent Mono-Piece 








MARATHON SHOWS OTHERS WHAT 
DODGE OWNERS ALREADY KNEW 


Since July first, the Dodge Marathon Eight 
has crossed and recrossed the country 
many times. Under every condition of road 
and weather, this car is recording officially 
the stamina, dependability and economy 
with which all Dodge owners are familiar. 








Steel Bodies and weatherproof internal 
hydraulic brakes, add still more to their 
long life, low upkeep costs, lasting depend- 


ability and high resale value. » » Luxury, 


beauty and smooth, bril- 
liant performance are 
yours in a Dodge Six 
or Dodge Eight . . . the 
greatest satisfaction at 


the lowest cost per mile. 


DODGE SIX, $835 TO $9835 —DODGE EIGHT-IN-LINE, $1095 TO $1145, F.0.B. FACTORY 


Dodge Eight closed cars are factory-wired for immediate installation of Transitone, the 


pioneer automobile radio. Other models will be equipped on order. Ask for a demonstration. 
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Friday the 


by the first scream, went to your door, 
and then straight across the hall to the 
door leading into the east wing.” 

“That's right.” 

“How far is it from your door to the 
door leading into the corridor?” 

“The width of that hall outside there. 
The upstairs hall is the same. How wide 
is that? About 20 or 24 feet I’d say.” 

“Just about,” Dr. Britz agreed. “And 
how far is it from the corridor door to 


the door of Mrs. Brent’s room? About 
the same distance?” 
IMMY PARR frowned. “Yes, possi- 


bly not quite so far.” 

“Were these other gentlemen out in the 
corridor when you reached the door at 
the end?” 

“I’m not certain, but I don’t think so. I 
think all of them came out just after I 
got there.” 

Dr. Britz nodded, and his next question 
came after a very perceptible pause. 
“Was there any way that any one of the 
three of them could tell whether you were 
coming into the corridor . . . or leav- 
ing it?” 

Jimmy Parr’s face flushed flaming red, 
but before he could frame a reply, his 
wife answered for him, 

“If none of them can say, I can. rT was 
awake and saw him leave our room,” she 
announced excitedly, “and if you are try- 
ing to suggest that Jimmy .. . 

“Please, Mrs. Parr, calm yourself. I’m 
not suggesting anything. I’m simply try- 
ing to cover every possibility.” 

“If that’s the case, why don’t you find 
out when Alma Brent was stabbed? You 
don’t even know that yet.” 

“But your husband said that it was at 
ten minutes to four,” the coroner reminded 
her. 

“He heard those screams at ten. min- 
utes to four—yes. But if you-are trying 
to cover all possibilities, why not ask these 
men, any of them, if they are sure that it 
was Alma who screamed? I believe, of 
course, that it was. But when I heard¢ it, 
I didn’t know whether it was Alma or 
Miss Payne, whose room is next to hers. 
So when you come to possibilities, if 
Alma wasn’t killed by somebody who got 
in from outside, any of us might be guilty. 
The only reason that we know that it was 
Alma we heard, is because Miss Payne 
says so. So there you are.” She looked 
across at Helen and smiled. “I’m satisfied. 
myself, that it was Alma, but when you 
begin talking of possibilities—there’s an- 
other for you.” 

“Quite true, but in view of everything 
else, the possibility is so remote that I 
think we can dismiss it—for the present 
anyway. Now, Mr. Parr, will you tell us 
what happened after you got over into 
the east wing?” 


jaa took up his interrupted story 
and told of the unsuccessful search for 
the murderer. “Then Brent phoned to 
you and the sheriff. After that we went 
back to Mrs. Brent’s room and looked 
around again. None of us came across 
the knife, but it may be there somewhere. 
There’s one more thing. There’s a ‘piece ot 
rag, a handkerchief or something, bloody 
and all balled up in a knot, lying on the 
floor. That’s the only thing that I saw 
pr: had anything to do with the mur- 
er.” 

“T think we've heard all that we need to 
know, don’t you, sheriff?” Dr. Britz ask- 
ed. “Now we might as well go upstairs.” 
He glanced outside. “No, it’s light now. 
I think we had better start outside and see 
if we can find anything there that will be 
a help.” 


Thirteenth 
an 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Any objection to us going, too?” Jim- 
my Parr inquired. 

“None at all. Just be careful got to de- 
stroy anything that might be a clue.” 

“A -fat lot of looking these birds will 
do out here,” Jimmy Parr mumbled to 
Corbyn as, a little behind the others, they 
followed Bannister, Hugh Brent, and the 
two officers to the terrace beneath the 
windows of Alma Brent’s rooms. “They’ve 
already doped it out that one of us 
did it.” 

Corbyn nodded assent. “And unless we 
find some trace of the murderer out here, 
they can’t very well believe anything else. 
If you and your wife are not both lying 
—and they know that you're not—then 
whoever killed Alma Brent had to get 
away either through one of the windows 
or through that door at the end of the 
corridor—the one or the other. And you 
say that you never took your eyes off the 
door from the moment you heard that 
second scream until we found the body 
there in the room. All that I can say is, 
let’s hope we find some trace out here. 
Otherwise it’s a nasty situation for all 
of us.” 


OR twenty minutes the six men 


searched. There was nothing, not |° 


even a scratch on the flagging, to show 
that anybody had climbed up-to one of 
the second story windows, or escaped by 
one. 

“Gentlemen, I don’t see a thing—not a 
thing,” Captain Oliver announced. He 
hesitated, evidently embarrassed. “Are 
you sure, Mr. Parr, dead sure that nobody 
could have got down that corridor and 


across the -hall before you got to your |. f 


door? Ain’t it possible that you might 
have been just a little slow getting out 
of your room?” he questioned hopefully. 

"I wish that I could say yes, sheriff, 
but I can’t. It wasn’t that long,” Parr 
answered, snapping his fingers, “before I 
had my door open, looking out. The fast- 
est man that ever ran down the first base 
line couldn’t have done it. No sir, I’m 
ready to swear under oath that nobody 
could do it. And I understand how seri- 
ous what I’m saying is.” 

“Sheriff, it seems to me that we had 
better go inside,” Dr. Britz suggested in 
his crisp voice: “Second door on the left 
hand side of the east wing corridor, isn’t 
it?” he asked perfunctorily, his real inten- 
tion being to convey the idea that from 
now on he and Captain Oliver wished to 
pursue their investigation alone. 

As they walked away, Dr. Britz said 
something to the sheriff, who turned 
around and came back to the four men 
who were still standing beneath the win- 
dows of Alma Brent’s rooms. 

“I don’t suppose that any of you need 
me to remind yeu that you can’t leave 
Surrey Hall. We'll need all of you for 
witnesses. And I’d be mightily obliged 
if you'll tell the ladies the same. We'll 
want them too.” 


6 Par wegy was no one in sight when the 
two officers passed through the hall 
on their way to the room above. “What 
do you think of it, Captain?” Dr. Britz 
questioned, as they mounted the stairs. 

“T reckon we think just about the same, 
Britz,” the .sheriff replied. “I'll tell you 
the truth, though. This sort of stuff is 
just a little bit ahead of me. One of those 
Nigger bootlegger fights like we had _yes- 
terday, and I’m right at home. I’m used 
to them. But this is a horse of a mighty 
different color. I don’t know how to go 
about a case like this. It’s the first one I 
ever was mixed up in.” 

“I don’t know about it’s being so differ- 

(Continued on page 34) 



























































N edged tools so dull that 
_ thumb doesn’t fear 


them, use Black Diamomd Files — 
and, to be sure that you are using genu- 
ine Black Diamond Files, look the 


Black Diamond trade mark when you visit 
your hardware dealer. 


There is this important point about genuine Black 
Diamond Files. You are certain of sustained filing 
— a quality as important on the farm_as in 4 
e big industrial shops. . 
The genuine Black Diamond file to use on edged ; 
tools is the Mill Bastard. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Owned and operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


Providence, R. |., U. S. A. = 


SINCE 1863 THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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INSTANT -LIGHT 


MANTLE es 
Floods 


Your Home es 1 
with Sunshine. 


‘eee oy Scone lighting engineers show 
Aladdin light next to sunlight in quality. 
Also show it over 4 times as efficient as old style 
lamp. Saves oil— saves eyesight. Brings a modern white 
light to everyone, and actually saves its cost in less than 
a year. So simple a child can run it. No odor, no ‘a 
noise, no smoke, no grief of any kind. Absolutely is 
safe. The ideal home lighting device. 
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Talks on Family Finance: Facts 
About Life Insurance 


3 CAN remember when almost everyone thought that 
4 life insurance was collectible only upon the death 


of the insured. Due to that fact, many women have 


| a definite prejudice against life insurance, have never 
_ investigated the different types of policies available, 


and do not know the many ad- 

vantages of life insurance. 
There are four distinct types 

of insurance policies written :— 


1. Ordinary Life Policy. 

2. Limited Payment Life 
Policy. 

3. Endowment Policy. 

4. Term Policy. 







1. Ordinary Life.—Because the 
policyholder undertakes to pay 
premiums as long as he lives, the 
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. premium rate is lower for ordinary life policies than 


for any other type of permanent insurance. Also be- 
cause of that fact and because the risk is less, the 
premium is smaller for a person who is insured young 
than for a person who waits until middle life or later 
to have a policy issued. The rate ori such a policy 


| remains the same throughout life once the policy has 
» been™written. No matter whether he has paid one 


premium or fifty premiums, however, the amount. of 
insurance stated in the policy will be paid at the time 
of his death, provided the policy is not allowed to lapse. 

2. Limited Payment Life—Limited payment policies 
are also payable at death, but instead of the policy- 
holder paying as long as he lives, he pays only for the 
time Specified in the policy, usually 10, 20, or 30 years. 
Since it is assumed that 
fewer annual payments will 
be made under this type of 


life policy, the cate is usually 
higher. This kind of insur- 
arice often interests a“ man 


it will be paid up during the 
years when his earning pow- 
er is greatest. If the in- 
sured dies before the pay- 
ments are completed no 
more are required and the 
face value of the policy is 
paid the beneficiary. 

3. Endowment  Policy.— 
The premiums on an endow- 
ment policy are also paya- 


-of years and if death occurs 
_during the premium period 
the amount stated in the 
policy will be paid. The 
one important difference be- 
tween the endowment policy 
and the limited payment 
life policy is that when pay- 
ments on the endowment policy are completed 
the insured may draw the face value of the 
policy in cash instead of having it held by 
the company until his death. All endowment 
policies are not written alike. A man can 
take out. a 15-year endowment policy with 
the idea of providing college education for 
his three-year-old son. If he dies before the 
boy is 18 provision may be made for the in- 
Surance company to hold the money for a 
given period of years and then have it paid 
in installments while the boy is in college. 
Or a man may take out an endowment policy 
payable at 60 or 65 so that he can be sure 
of having the money for his own old age. The 
face value of the policy may then be paid in 
a*‘lump sum or in mont‘ly installments so as 
to provide a regular cash income. 


4. Term  Insurance-—Term insurance is 
just ‘what its name indicates, \It is written 


+ Jhe HOM 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 





for 5, 10, 15, or 20 years and then it. is automatically 
canceled unless converted to some other form of policy. 
It is the cheapest form of. policy available but it has 
no cash value unless the insured dies within the term 
of years specified in the policy. It is used to cover 
some specific need and finds its place among other 
types of insurance. 

A man undertake to provide for his family 
through insurance and then through accident or disease 
become incapacitated for work... For the payment of 
a small additional amount of money a clause may. be 
included in the. policy providing that in case a man. is 
totally and permanently disabled before a certain age 
the company will require no further payments and will 
pay a disability income of $10 a month for each $1,000 
of insurance. Such payments do not decrease the 
amount of insurance payable at déath. Certain poli- 
cies also provide for the payment of double the face 
amount of the policy in case of accidental death. 


Only the major considerations have been named in 
this short article on life insurance. It is evident, how- 
ever, that careful consideration should be given to the 
type of policy that will best fit the needs of the in- 
sured and those dependent upon him. 

Life insurance is one of the most interesting social 
forces of our day. It is made possible by the law of 
averages. That means what is chance for the indi- 
vidual becomes a normal happening when great masses 
of men are considered. Every individual runs the. risk 
of being transformed overnight from a self-supporting, 
producing individual into a dependent cripple or pauper. 
It is recognition of this danger that has made men com- 
bine resources |for mutual protection, each contributing 
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to a fund to provide against the economic losses of the 
unfortunate. It is a plan whereby a man may pension 
himself, and the plan is applicable alike to women, 
Certainly it is the duty of every farm woman to inform 
herself of every type of insurance and to plan intelli- 
gently with her husband or adviser how to-utilize the 
advantages insurance offers. 


A Shower Tea 


By NETTIE RAND MILLER 


GIRL who wanted to-honor a friend soon to be 
4 married invited. 12 girls to spend the afternoon 
and bring their work. The following verse of invita- 
tion was written on squares of starched linen :— 





“Dear 
You know who finds the tasks for idle hands to do, 
So, will you come and work with us 
Next at two. 
We'll sew awhile, and chat awhile, 
And have a cup of tea. 
In fact, in good old-fashioned style, 
We'll. have a social bee. 
Bring a piece of work that can be finished in an hour 
and a hali.’ 


oe ee REESE COCO SSCOOOOOO ES 


(Name-of’ hostess, address, and date.) 


When a piece of work was finished, it was. laid on 
the table, with a square card attached, bearing the 
maker’s name. On the back of each card was written, 
“Prettiest,” “Most useful.” Guests were then told: to 
make their way around the table,’ and put down their 
votes by number: _ When refreshments were being 
served, the cards were collected, and the person whose 
article received a majority of “Prettiest” votes was 
given a dainty silk sewing bag, while to the one 
whose article was voted “Most useful” went a cretonne 
darning bag. It was not until refreshments were served 
that the guest of honor learned the real 
nature of the affair, when the set was presented 
as the. shower gift. 

To the handle-of each cup was tied a slip of 
paper with advice for the bride and name of the 
giver. Then the hostess asked the bride-to-be 
to brew them a farewell cup of tea. The tea 
consisted of questions prepared beforehand by 
the hostess, each one to be answered with a 
word containing T :— 





The tea with the most ice in it........ Frigidity 
The workman’s tea .....cccccsescsesees bility 
TO. BUF BITS COB iso acc ccc cccnsccssice Vanity 
The most genuine tea..........cceescees Authenticity 
The tea of the savage..........csceeue- Ferocity 
POE WENO Ns For ucn whe b's Vener asecdene Frugality 
The famous man’s tea ...... Celebrity 
The tea of the modern, wizard .. Electricity 
The tea of tht powerful...... Mighty 
The tea of the town........ ... City 
The tea that lasts longest.. .. Durability 
The dressmaker’s tea ..........ceeeee0s imity 
EMG OOGRONE'S: 206 deccceeccccvsccdessbavk Agility 
The tea that cannot be seen........./.. Invisibility 
The thrifty man’s 164..........ccececess Prosperity 
The tea of the 
generous ....... Liberality 
—Photos_ courtesy The tea of the 
Save the Suriace a Haughty 
Campaign. The tea for more 
8 than one .....:. Plurality 






The tea of the 

good housewife Elasticity 

The winner of the con- 
test was given a canister of 
tea. 

The tea table was very 
charming and dainty, with 
a cottage for two in the 
center. This was made of 
a cake box, set in a bed of 
smilax, .and shingled with 
rosé leaves, wedding veil 
curtains being at the win- 
dows, and a tiny doll dress- 
ed as a bride stood in the 
door. 

Delicious refreshments in- 
cluded :~+ 


Thimble ‘rolls and cold tongue 
Shirr-bet (sherbet) 
Plaits (plates) of fruit salad, 
Ribbon cake, 
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Finer flavor 


in cured meats 
—this test shows 


how and why 


Mb med = packers who stake millions 
a ns hgee to know howto develop 

a pre: ttnlge te ow to —— 

the richest no 

tunes rt ama dha ne with dit ne oc 
methods — *ve ch 

after i is easy y ont yerww oe 

too will well worth investigating. 


Take two lots of similar bellies. Rub 
one lot with your usual curing mixture. 
Rub the other with p the same 

mixture, but use Dinmond Crystal Salt. 
Pack, and allow to stand overnight. 

Next wg Bey you will find that in one 
batch, the Tut in the other, You wil 
the surface. in the other, 
see that the Diamond 
practically ee ie eae Sait has 
much more ick} 
and deeply it ven Mg There » — 
you will obtain QoS finer 
flavor if you use flaked sal 

Diamond Crystal is the ‘aie flaked 
salt. Made by a patented process, it 
offers many unique advantages. You 
will find it decidedly superior not only 
for meat curing, but for every farm use. 
Write for free illustrated book, 
“How to Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork. * 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 
St. Clair, Michigan. 

© 1930, G) F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A product of General Foods Corporation 








WHOOPING 
quickly sored wer COUGH 


apo - Cresolene, va- 
porized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branes of breathing organs. Use tonight and 
save your child from that wracking cough. The 
drugless, simple way to relieve Bronchial 
Asthma and Spasmodic 

Croup. Your choice of lamp- 

type or new electric vapo 

stores. 


reg 


Hs Inhalant for 50: 
7811, Vapo Cresolene Co 
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years. Write for Booklet No. 
.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 








sorr Corn 


jt Dale toate! ow THE TOES 

relieved and healed by these 

thin, soothing, safe, sure pads. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-p 














































A Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Peter Enlists Help- 


pEe Rabbit was greatly distressed. 
Over in the Green Forest, Lightfoot 
the Deer and another Deer of about his 
own size had fought until at last their 
antlers became locked; and there they 
were, head to head, unable to separate. 
All the Green Forest knew about it. It 
seemed as if everyone had paid that part 
of the Green Forest a visit. Peter Rab- 
bit had not heard of the fight in time to 








“Do you know where Farmer Brown’s Boy 
j is right now?” inquired Peter. 


| 

seé it, but he had heard of the accident, 
and, of course, he had hurried over there. 
Peter’s heart was filled with pity. 

Peter knew that, if only Farmer Brown's 
Boy would come along all would be well. 
Peter has great faith in Farmer Brown's 
Boy. So he had done his best to try to” 
think of some way of getting Farmer 
Brown’s Boy over there. Finally Peter 
saw Sammy Jay. Sammy flew over and 
alighted quite near Peter. 

“Do you know where Farmer Brown’s 
Boy is right now?” inquired Peter. 


“No,” said Sammy, “I don’t know 
where he is right now, but only a little 
while ago he was over in the Old Orchard 
picking apples. What do you want to 
know for?” 

“I want to get him to come and help 
Lightfoot,” said he. 

“Don’t be foolish, Peter,” said Sammy. 
“If those two fellows can’t get them- 
selves apart, Farmer Brown’s Boy cer- 
tainly can’t get them apart.” 

“I believe he could,” replied Peter. 
“Did you ever know him to let any of 
the little people of the Green Forest or 
the Green Meadows stay in trouble, once 
he had found them in trouble?” 


Sammy looked thoughtful. “I believe 
you're right, Peter,” said he. “But I don’t 
see what even Farmer Brown’s Boy could 
do for those two fellows. If they cannot 
pull themselves apart, he certainly cannot 
pull them apart.” 

But Peter was not to be discouraged. 
“He may not be able to pull them apart, 
but he’ll get them apart somehow,” he de- 
clared. “The .thing to do now is to get 
him over here.” 

“That ought not to be difficult,” replied 
Sammy. “I'll get my cousin, Blacky the 
Crow, and some of his flock, and I’ll get 
two or three of my family and we'll all set 
up a great screaming. We'll get Ol’ Mis- 
tah Buzzard to fly round and round. 
Farmer Brown’s Boy will know that 
something has happened and he’ll want to 
find out what it is; and if he isn’t too 
busy, he’ll come over to find out.” 
“Goody !” cried Peter. “That’s just the 
very thing. Hurry and do it right away.” 
" So Sammy Jay went to look for Blacky 


MiEtions the world over rely on Big 


And ee nga millions have found him as 


dependable as the sun. 


Phe sy fy Ben to wake you right on 
He will do it morning morning, 
and just when you say. 

Strictly modern in design and finish, sturdy 
Big Ben carries a definite two year 
He lives lang, serves you fh . Hi 
quality . . . dependability .. . makes (ra 
mast economical clock to buy. 


Your choice of nickel finish or beautiful 
colors, $3.50 . . . luminous dial a dollar more. 
Other Westclox alarms as low as $1.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, Le Salle, Illinois, U.S. A. 





A precision built Westclox . 
keeper that s 

thinner, smaller. Rich metal dial, artistic numerals, 
eful pierced 


gracefu 
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cheery call to waken them on time. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 


. an accurate time- 


tands hard service. Modern design, 





pull-out set, lustrous nickel Fel finish. An heme — 


value at $1.50. Luminous dial, $2.25. 
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POCKET WATCHES — AUTO CLOCKS WW) 
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Auto Clock 


Easily and quickly attached to dash or above 
windshield of any car. Attractive design.. 
satin- like nickel finish, Metal dial . 
d case. Dust-proof. A trustworthy time- 
. built to — shock of motoring. 
Priced at $2. 50. 


. beautifully 


luminous dial a dollar more. 
















glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 
can be had from most any breeder. 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our Las, wah Look through 5 
the classified and display ads and you will find pure one stock offered. op ¥ 


If you are looking for a site or dam, then our advertisers will be 


Young stock 














WHAT many call “indigestion” is very often 
nothing but excess acid in the stomach. The 
stomach nerves have been over-stimulated, 
and food sours. The corrective is an alkali, 
which neutralizes acids instantly. The best 
alkali known to medical science is Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. It has remained the stand- 
ard anti-acid with physicians in the 50 years 
since its invention. 

One spoonful of this harmless, tasteless 
alkali will neutralize instantly many times as 
much acid, and the symptoms disappear at 
once. You will never use crude methods when 
once you learn the efficiency of this more 
pleasant way. A small bottle is sufficient to 
show its merit. 

Be sure to get genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia prescribed by physicians and used 
by druggists in prescriptions, 25c and 50c a 
bottle; any drugstore. Complete directions 
for its many uses are enclosed with every 


bottle. 
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WHEN PAIN 
COMES-:- 


Two hours after eating 
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INDIGESTION 
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ONenTeURN 
TION 
GAS. NAUSEA 














The Genuine Milk of 

Magnesia is always a 

Look for the "Phillipe 
‘or 

name on the bottle. 
























THE RICE WATER SHOULD BE SAVED FOR 

SOUPS AND GRAVIES, AND THE RICE STEAM- 

MAKE THE GRAINS DISTINCT AND 
SEPARATE 


ICE is one of the most widely used 
and most extensively grown food- 
stuffs in the world. Millions of 

people eat rice as we Americans eat 
bread. In some parts of the Orient rice 
is still the medium of exchange, being 
used to pay debts, taxes, charities, pen- 
sions and even wages. 


In colonial days rice cultivation was begun in the 
Carolinas and Georgia but now it has assumed com- 
mercial importance in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and 
California, while there are large scattering plantings in 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Missouri. At the 
present time the United States is producing more rice 
than it consumes in spite of the fact that rice is nutri- 
tious, easily digested, palatable, a relatively cheap source 
of food, and one that may be used in many different 
ways. 

Both the flavor and the food value of rice may be 
materially improved by cooking it in milk or by adding 
milk after it is cooked. Because of its mild flavor and 
its texture, rice is especially suitable to combine with 
other foods of pronouncedgflavor, In Ceylon and India 
it is served with a sauce which is almost invariably fla- 
vored with curry, and the garnish dishes may be minced 
ham, salt fish, chopped boiled eggs, pickled peppers, 
horse-radish, preserved ginger, or other oriental fruits 
or vegetables. In Italy it is frequently combined with 
the highly flavored cheeses for which that country is 
famous, while in Japan and China soybean sauce or curd 
#$ served with rice. From our American foods any 
number of combinations may be worked out so that we 
| may serve rice in any course from soup to dessert. Here 
' are a few of our favorite rice dishes :— 

BOILED RICE 

Wash one cup of rice through several waters, until 
all loose starch is removed, and drain it. Have ready a 
deep saucepan with 2 quarts of boiling water. Add 
salt and slowly drop in the rice. Let boil rapidly for 
20 or 30 minutes until a grain when pressed between the 
thumb and finger is soft. Do not stir as stirring is like- 
ly to break the grains. If necessary lift with a fork 
from time to time, to prevent it from sticking. When 
sufficiently cooked, turn the rice into a colander or sieve, 





® 


For Any Course From Soup to Dessert, 


ICé€ 


Is a Cheap, Nutritious, Palatable Food 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


draining the water off into a fruit jar or pitcher to be 
used in soups, gravies, and for making yeast bread. Then 
pour hot water through the colander to remove the 
starchy liquid remaining on the rice grains, cover the 
colander with a cloth, and set it over a pan of hot water 
on the back of the stove or in the oven. Treated in this 
way each grain will be separate and distinct. Do not 
make the mistake of overcooking the rice or of not salt- 
ing it enough. Serve as a vegetable by itself in an un- 
covered dish, or as a border for creamed meats, fish 
and eggs, or fricassed chicken. 


SPANISH RICE 

3 onions (medium size) 3 cups canned tomatoes 
% cup bacon drippings 3 green peppers, diced 
% cup uncooked rice 2 teaspoons salt 

Slice the onions and cook until tender -and slightly 
brown in the bacon drippings. Remove them from the 
fat, add the rice which has been washed, drained, and 
dried, and brown it. Then add the cooked onions, to- 
matoes, green peppers, and salt. Turn into a baking 
dish and bake until rice and peppers are tender. 


PLAIN PILAU 
% teaspoon pepper 
% cup rice 
4 tablespoons. butter 


1% pounds meat 
3 cups water 
1 teaspoon salt 
Cut the meat into cubes, place it in the cold water 
with the seasoning, and bring it slowly to the boiling 
point, removing any scum that may rise to the surface. 
Simmer for about 30 minutes or until the meat is three- 
fourths done. Pour off the broth into a double boiler, 
add the washed rice, and cook until tender. The rice 
will absorb the broth and the grains should remain un- 
broken. Add the butter just before removing the rice 
to serve. While the rice is being cooked finish cooking 
the meat by browning it in the oven or 
in an iron skillet on top of the stove. 


RICE IS HARVESTED VERY MUCH AS ANY OTHER CEREAL, AS FOR EXAMPLE, WHEAT AND OATS. PHOTO COURTESY OF RICE JOURNAL, _ 
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FRUIT RICE BAVARIAN CREAM MAKES AN 
ATTRACTIVD AND WHOLESOME DESSERT 


When both rice and meat are cooked 
pile the rice on a platter and place the 
meat on top of the rice. 


HOPPING JOHN 

2cups dried peas Salt and pepper 
1 cup rice 3 Ham bone and fat 
Wash and soak peas overnight. In 
the morning add enough water to 
4 cover, a ham bone, and some fat to 
season and cook until the peas are nearly tender. Then 
add the rice and cook rapidly for 20 minutes, taking 
care that the mixture does not burn. Then set back to 
steam for 30 minutes. Season with salt and pepper. A 
little chopped onion may be added when the rice is put 


in to cook, ’ 
RICE PUDDING 


2 eggs % teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk % cup sugar 

¥% cup raisins 44 teaspoon nutmeg or cin- 
1% cups cooked rice namon 


Wash the raisins and cook in the milk until soft 


(about 15 minutes). Add the rice and cook for 5 min- « 


utes longer, then stir in the well beaten eggs, salt, sugar, 
and spice. Stir well, cook for 2 or 3 minutes, and 
pour into a serving dish. Serve hot or cold. 


When adding the eggs it is better to pour part of the 
mixture over the eggs,stirring well,and then return 
the whole to the boiler. This will prevent the eggs 
from lumping. The whites of the eggs may be ‘made 
into meringue by beating stiff, sweetening with 2 ta- 
blespoons of sugar, and adding to the pudding. In 
this case it should be baked for 10 minutes in a warm 
oven to brown. 

RICE BAVARIAN CREAM 
% cup uncooked rice 1 cup thick cream 
4 cup sugar l teaspoon salt 
4cups milk ¥Y% teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon granulated gel- l teaspoon nutmeg 
atine 

Wash the rice and cook it with the salt, sugar, and 
milk until soft and thick, stirring frequently. Soak the 
gelatine for 5 minutes in 4 tablespoons cold water and 
stir it into the hot rice. Add the spice and let cool. 
When nearly set, fold in the cream, whipped and fla- 
vored with vanilla, and turn into a mold. This may be 
served with custard sauce, tart jelly, or preserved fruits 
of any kind. Canned fruits, fresh peaches, strawber- 
ries, or bananas, nuts, or preserved figs or ginger may 
be used either as a garnish or as a part of the recipe. 
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Dances 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“On with the dance, 
Let joy be unconfined.” 

OME of the points in this article may 

seem unimpertant, but I am trying to 
put myself in the places of the boys and 
girls who read our, paper, and answer 
questions I might have asked at their 
age. 

The invitation, be it formal or informal, 
should be out at least a week in advance 
(two or three. weeks in advance is better 
for formal affairs) and should be answer- 
ed promptly. For some small, private 
(home) dances, the invitation may be 
telephoned. 

If the invitation is formal, then the 
dress must be also. That means evening 


. dresses for the girls and tuxedo or “full 


dress” for the boys. If the invitation 
is telephoned, the girls might ask the 
hostess what she plans to wear. The 
boys catt ask the “beau” of the hostess 
what will be appropriate for them. For 
informal dances we wear our “Sunday” 
dresses—an afternoon dress of chiffon or 
silk, and I hear that organdy will be 
used this winter for evening parties. The 
boys wear the sack or business suit. 
Dressing or coat rooms are provided— 
one for the girls and one for the boys. 
These are often on the same floor. If 
so, the boys wait in the hall for the 
girls, and then the couples go to speak 
to the “receiving line” or to the host and 
hostess. If the dressing rooms are on 
different floors (the one for the girls is 
usually upstairs), then the boys wait at 
the foot of the stairs where the girls 
meet them to go to speak to the hosts. 


In the dressing room don’t monopolize 
the mirrors and other conveniences. While 
many strangers can take care of them- 
selves, some feel ill at ease. Look out 
for the comfort of these. 


A man always dances the first and last 
dances and the waltzes with the girl he 
has brought to the dance. (The orchestra 
leader usually announces the numbers of 
the dances.) A man must dance at least 
once with his hostess, and the host must 
try to dance at least once with every girl 
present. 


There are two types of dances: (1) 
program or card and (2) “break” dances. 
The latter is customary in the South. 
When a boy “breaks” on a couple, he 
taps the man on the shoulder and says, 
“May I break?” The man releases his 
partner to the newcomer and “breaks” 
on another couple in the same way. 

A boy taking an out-of-town girl (a 
stranger) to a dance introduces as many 
men to her as he can before the dance 
starts. It is courteous for these to “break” 
on her. During the intervals between 
dances her escort brings more of his 
friends and introduces them. A boy tak- 
ing a girl who is not a stranger dances 
with her as often as her popularity will 
allow. The orchestra leader usually an- 
nounces “no break” dances, and a man 
dances the first of these with the girl 
he brought. A girl may give away some 
“no breaks” after the first one. Customs 


_vary, so find out what is done in your 


community, 


Although they both may have suffered 
trampled feet, a man always thanks a 
girl for a dance and she murmurs, “I en- 
joyed it, too.” Or if she prefers not 
to tell the “white social lie,” she may 
bow and smile graciously when he thanks 
her. 


Girls, don’t be afraid to excuse your- 
selves to go to the dressing room to re- 
pair damages. Remember the advice of 
the old colored woman, “Make yourself 
beautiful and skase.” 


Be sure to thank your host. Usage 
varies as to.this, but the old-fashioned 
custom of saying “Goodnight” is still 


good form. 
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WCW range 


ete FAMILY purse doesn’t ask you 
to wear yourself out trying to cook 
on a dilapidated, hard-to-clean, old stove. 
Even the thriftiest etbook will gladly 
say “yes” to this offer of a new Perfection 


BEAUTIFUL RANGES labor-saving range on easy terms. 


_$57.50 to $143* The beautiful white porcelain range 
New models include ranges in t shown has a compact design with new me 
variety, from $57.50 to $143. Hand- burner arrangement. The oven is porce- 
some.new separate-oven stoves, at lain-lined and has an accurate heat indi- 
$7.25 to $85; complete the choice Of ~—Caror, Five Giant Superfex burners, one 
sampaibiiteretat a Big Giant, give swift, clean heat. 




























$18 Down: These ranges may be : 
bought on the new Perfection Pur. You can have the same range with 
chasePlan, with asmalldownpayment. Giant Puritan short-drum burners for 
For instance, the white range shown, ~ ciose-up flame, if you wish. There’s 
ws Se ‘dows, with payment of the a choice of beautiful new colors, too. 


balance divided over thirteen months. 
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No. 87—New Sour-bargre cent Satan 
ilver-gray porcelain an wit is 

black. Bui t-in' “live beat” oven with 

five rack positions. Heat indicator. 

Long-chimney burners . « » $57.50 

* e . 

i | Dealers displaying this sign oe 

ry offer you free trial and easy 

terms on any Perfection, and 

accept your old stove in trade, 



















PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio + In Canada, General Steel Wares, Lids, Toronto 
%* Small financing charge on deferred payments. 
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' Boys! Here’s 
: Your Football 


I want to send it to you—and it wont 
cost you a penny. 
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POSITIONS » you kick it. Every real boy wants a real football and ts can have one, 
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Boys, this regulation size football is just 
full of good kicks and passes and will hold its shape no matter how hard 


now. Be the first in your neighborhood to get this ba 


‘Hurry — — It’s So Easy 


Don’t wait—here’s your chance to play with your own ball and have your 
own team and IT’S SO EASY to get this football for your very own. ‘ 
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| ‘More 
Mothers 


each year check colds 


without 
“dosing 


ORE and more mothers every 
: year turn to the modern ex- 
ternal treatment—Vicks VapoRub 
| | for checking colds, coughs, sore 
c throat and spasmodic croup. 
Rubbed on throat and chest at 
' | bedtime, Vicks acts through the 
skin like a plaster; at the same time, 
its medicated vapors, released by 
the heat of the body, are inhaled 
direct to the air-passages. 
Mothers were first to appreciate 
| Wicks because there is nothing to 
swallow and, of course, nothing to 
disturb children’s delicate digestions 
as “dosing”’ is so apt to do. 
Today, the whole trend of medical 
practice is away from needless 
“dosing” and Vicks is a family 
standby for the colds of adults 
as well as children in over 70 
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VapoRus 
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$6 y 
OVER a MILLION.JARS USED YEARLY 











Your Choice Send NO 


of Ladies’ or 
Gents’ models. 
engrav 
lifetime cases. 
leweled move- 
ments. Guaranteed 
te. Rich beautys 
No Money—pay 
we postage on arrival. 
ges ‘oney back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-422 Newton, MASS. 




















Rub antiseptic Japan- 

ese Ol! on aching spot. 

Tt generates a pleasant 

aes heat that drives 
pain QUICK. Won't 

blister like old a, lint- 
ts. 6 Yea 


men Success. 
fF <At druggists. 








Put in Cents and 
Take Out Dollars 


“Dendelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


rr 


Just put in half a tea- 
spoonful for each gal- 
lon of cream. before 
churning and out of 
your churn comes but- 
ter of that Golden June 
shade. There’s no other 
butter color like Dande- 
lion Brand. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome, 
and meets all State and 
National Food Laws. 
9% of the prize win- 
. ners use it. So do all 
big creameries. It doesn’t color but- 
termilk. It’s tasteless. All drug and 
hh cery stores have the big 35c bottles. 

rite for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 








Underwear That Slenderizes 


TS present mode calls for new lines 
in underwear. It must fit snugly to 
give that slenderizing effect so much de- 
sired. The garments we are showing 
were designed with this thought in mind. 
Aside from meeting one’s personal needs, 
























Christmas gifts or for the bride-to-be. 

7005. Cotton, crepe, pongee, or printed 
sikk may be used to make this lounging 
robe in “coolie coat” style, which may be 
made full length if one prefers. The pat- 
tern is cut in 16, 18, and 20 year sizes for 
misses, and 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
measure for ladies. 

6979. The pattern for the fitted slip 
is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

6976. The pattern for this dainty 
chemise is also cut in 4 sizes: Small, 34- 
36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra 
Large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 

7019. A practical petticoat, cut in 4 
sizes: Small, 26-28; Medium, 30-32; 
Large, 34-36; Extra Large, 38-40 inches 
Waist measure. 
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they offer excellent ,suggestions for - 














Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Dénactment: The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S.'W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other designs, send for our new Fall and Winter 





Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 
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INSIDE 
ly ENJOY... 


BODYGARD 


HE freezing blasts of winter 
hold no terrors forthe wear- ~- 
er of BODYGARD Underwear. 


A weight and style for every 
weather, every purpose, and 
every member of the family. 


Comfort and protection priced 
for today's true economy .. . 
Ask your dealer for BODYGARD 


Underwear. 

UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA NEW YORK 

A fine ribbed Heavy ‘fleece px 
garment with lined for menand a 


springy texture. boys only. Maxi- 
mum warmthand 

VELLASTic comfort without 
UNDERWEAR excessive weight. 
Elastic knit fabric 


with a silkyinner 
fleece. 


Also U. K. C. 
Sleeper Suits for 
your children. 
Ask to see them, 
too. 
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Galt Rid of D Dandrutft 
by using 
Cutieura Soap 
assibted by 
Caticura Ointment 


26c. each. Sample free. Address: 
" Dept. a 
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True dyes i are 
easiest to use! © 





Dresses, drapes or lingerie look. new ~ 
when they’re re-dyed with Diainond Bay: 
Dyes. No spotting or streaking; never 
a trace of that re-dyed look. Just rich, 7 
even, bright colors that hold amazingly ~~ 
through wear and washing. as 
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Diamond Dyes are the highest quality” 7% 
dyes you can buy because they're so rich 
in pure anilines. That’s what makes @ 
them so easy to use. That’s whaf they've ~ 





"been famous for, 50 years. 15-cent RS 


packagés—all drugstores. 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 
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Keeping Well, | ‘iad 


This Feolsh Fad of 


High-heeled Shoes 


By DR. F. M. REGISTER 


N MY last talk mention was made of 

the common sense way of fitting shoes 
for men. Now I want to say some things 
that need to be said about common sense 
in shoes for women. 
It is time not only 
that 
should be said but 
that something 
should be done, for 
common sense is .ar- 
rayed squarely 
against some of the 
styles now widely 
and very injuriously 
in vogue in shoe 





F. M. REGISTER 


fashions for women. 
I 
E ARE no faster than our feet. 


If a wagon axle breaks, we get an- 
other, and the 


women’ diseases, and has led to the con- 
sumption of thousands of bottles of so- 
called “women’s medicines.” If women 
just will wear these extremely high- 
heeled shoes, they should absolutely not 
walk in them; it is bad enough to sit 


something~ around with them on. 


II 

AM going to let Dr. Charles Mayo, 

one of the noted Mayo brothers, tell 
the rest of my story on high-heeled 
shoes. He says :— 

“Women’s legs are really an interest- 
ing study nowadays. They are losing 
their calves, because the high-heeled 
shoes they wear are changing the ar 
of their legs completely. After wat 
ing thém walk on these high heels, I 
made an experiment. I took. several 
thick cork blocks and strapped them un- 
der my own heels, then tried to walk on 

them, as women do. 





wagon runsas well 
as ever. If the foot 
of an automobile 
gets a puncture, we 
put on another tire 
and away we go. 
But when a human 
foot gets punctured 
or an ankle broken, 
there are no spare 
parts to be had. 
Our mechanism of 
locomotion is sim- 
ply out of commis- 
sion. And it stays 








I found that it made 
my calves absolute- 
ly useless. In oth- 
er words, the 
women, by using 
high-heeled shoes, 
are gradually atro- 
phying (drying up) 
their calves. And 
you can see for 
yourself what it is 
doing for their 
legs.” 


III 


NDI would 
like to add a 








out until nature in 
her own good time 
can make the need- 
ed repairs. If our 
feet cannot go, 
neither can we. 

The moral of all this is that we should 
provide our feet with the sort of shoes 
that will always keep our locomotive 
mechanism in good going condition. And 
that is something the present high-heeled 
style of women’s shoes doesn’t do. These 
modern monstrosities not only squeeze 
and twist the foot out of shape, but the 
extremely high heels throw the body out 
of correct position, so that the wearer’s 
whole weight tends to push the down- 
ward thrust toes still farther down into 
the pinched up end of the shoe. This 
throwing the body out of natural lines is 
especially harmful to women on account 
of the derangement of the organs of re- 
production, to say nothing of bunions 
likely to come from the pinching and 
distorting of the toes. 

There is no doubt that these extremely 


high heels have caused many a woman 
to fall into the hands of specialists in 


women and girls. 
cramped and misshapen. 


ticity. 











PLEASE DON’T STEP ON MY CORNS! 


This shows what the modern high-heeled and 
pinch-toed shoes are doing for the feet of our 
See how the toes are 


way can retain its tlatural resilience and elas- 


word to what Dr. 
Mayo says about 
misshaped legs. It 
would not be so bad 
if this were all the 
damage high heels 
did for women, I have talked with many 
eminent surgeons about this matter, and 
they all agree that high heels throw ail the 
organs of the body out of position; some 
a little, others much, out of line, thereby 
causing many troubles, and later many 
of these women find their way to the 
operating table or lives of invalidism, or 
both. That is why I regard this foolish 
whim of fashion as such a serious mat- 
ter. If these wearers of high-heeled 
shoes will come back and get their heels 
a little nearer to Mother Earth, they 
will be more healthy, more beautiful, 
and just as-happy as they are sensible. 
Adherence to this high-heeled and nar- 
row-toed fad is all the more deplorable, 
since (as I am at this moment reminded 
by a lady who keeps up with such things) 
sensible shoes are also in good style and 
it has never been so easy for women to 
buy them at the stores. 


No foot abused this 














TWO X-RAYS OF 


The first shows the bones of the young lady’s foot in their natural position. 
bone at the ankle joint, the springy curve under the foot, and the 


square position of the leg 


A GIRL’S FOOT 
Note the 


comparatively level position of the body of the foot and of the toes. 
The second shows the same foot as the Bho Bem indy s gtende on it in a shoe of present-day 


style. The heel of this one is 3 inches h 


g bone leaning back at the ankle 


joint, the arch of the foot not level but ton sharply Seesters with the weight of the, body 


pushing it down and prcoetee upon the crowded toes. 
king with the heel raised this way. 


used very little in wa 


The muscles in the calf of the leg are 


































































HENEVER a. child 

doesn’t eat; seems 
fretful, feverish, or can’t 
sleep, a mother’s duty seems 
twice as hard—wunless she 
knows about Castoria. No 
mother can always guess 
what makes a child restless, 
but the remedy can always 
be the same. For Castoria 
has a soothing influence at 


all times. There is comfort in every 
~ drop of this pure vegetable preparation. 
Nothing like it for emergencies; or better 
for every-day use. When tiny tongues are 
coated or the breath is bad. Whenever — 
there’s need of gentle regulation. Wise — 
mothers are never without Castoria’s 
help. Is there a bottle in your medicine 
cabinet now? When you buy be sure to 
get the genuine Castoria bearing the 
signature of Chas. H. Fletcher. 




















Bayer-Tablets 


Aspirin. 


SAFE 
FOR SORE THROATS 


Prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, 
COLDS, LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS, SORE 
THROATS, ACHES 
and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


Accept only ‘ “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. Handy — 
“Bayer” hones of 12 tablets, leo bottio,of 24 nd 100-4. drwasiieg 
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WHEN YOU" GET A SHOT aid — A nes 





with SUPER-X 


F or Duck Shooting Thrills 
Take Along Super-X 


There's more real sport in pulling 
down a “high one” than there is in 


the same speed, in a compact mass, 
s) 
| many shots at the average ranges. 


instead of stringing out. 

That's the extlusive Short Shot 
String feature of the Super-X load. 
Try Super-X. You will never be 
satisfied with any other shell for 
duck or goose shooting. 

For quail, rabbits and other upland 
game, shoot Western Field shells 
or the WesTEeRN Xpert shell—a 
hard-hitting, top-quality load at 
a popular price. 


“When you go out for ducks, use the 
long-range Super-X shot- 
gun shell. It is just as effective on 
the high-flying ducks as it is on 
those that come in close. 
Clean kills at remarkable distances 
are possible with Super-X because 
the pellets in the shot charge all 
travel toward the bird at practically 


SuperX 


THE LONG RANGE SHOTGUN SHELL 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1145 HUNTER AVE.,’ EAST ALTON, ILL 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 















Our Advertincenente Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Rurailist advertise- 

—- RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 

a at hg fl gl adve ent in The Fraamensine Farmer 

and Southeral Rur “a, teat ae unsatisfactory transaction te ag within thirty 

. cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 

aggregate # $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss ts from any fraudulent misrepre- 

sentation in our Footage columns. We cannot try to adjust ing disputes between 

_ reliable business their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 

ining of real cotate, because buyers should personally ome Bean land before purchasing; 

er of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 

_ eliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
| Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
RRR 
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CELEBRATE “XMAS” 


otFIREWORKS Only $2 Fressia 





_ This Remington Sheath Knife 
| 4s just what you need for hunting, fishing or camping 

; It has a 4% inch forged Stede with strong, dura- 
ble, prea outing edge, awe handle and leather 
' sheath. We will send y | 
- this knife 


FREE 


> of charge on receipt of on 
~ $1 for a two-year oR 





tion unt: & Fishing, 

_ a 52-page monthly magazine 

- cra full hunting 
camping, 














. and 
$1.00 bill te _ 
& Fishing, 150 Transit Bidg., Bostor. Mass. 











Education is a possession which cannot be 
taken away from men.—Greek Proverb. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Did you ever hear of the National 
Farm Girl Championships held in Cali- 
fornia? I'll bet we have thousands of 
champion farm girls right here in our own 
Southern States. How about it, boys? 
. . « You're going to be proud of 
that Certificate of Achievement when 
you’ve earned yours. “It is just beau- 
tiful,” wrote Lina Rowzee of 
sissippi; “Were my sister and I proud 
of ours? I'll say!” exclaimed Helen 
Peters of Arkansas. The boys have 
been as ‘enthusiastic.. Helen, by the 
way, tells me that her baby sister Ruby 
Elisabeth, aged 7, picked 103 pounds of 
cotton one day this fall. That's hard to 





\ 


Young Folks 


ton picker too, He is 4 years old and 


Mis- _ 


YORDS THAT READ THE SAME. 


picked 43 pounds in a day. 


P. S. I entered the third grade at the 
opening of school, too. 


For the Youngest Folks 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


HREE little books of verse that your 

younger brothers and sisters will like 
are Bird in the Bush (E. P: Dutton & 
Co., Inc., New York, $2), a story in poetry 
of Grandmother’s farm ;, Dad and I (Dut- 
ton, $2), and “Quack!” Said Jerusha (J. 
H. Sears & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St. 
New York City, $2); the humorous adven- 
tures of a duckling. All-of them are at- 
tractively illustrated. The adventures of 
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beat, Ruby, but you mustn't work too hard. 

‘ Congratulations to Lyman Davis, 
16-year- old 4-H club boy, of Tennessee, 
selected as the most “typical farm boy” at 
the recent National Dairy Show. I wish 
I ‘had a good picture of him to put in the 
paper for you to see. . . .. Vivian 
Smith, Haralson County, Ga.,and Pearle 
Cox, Columbus County, N. C., sent in in- 
teresting answers to Mr. Edison’s ques- 
tionnaire, I hope all of you~ read the 
complete list of correct answers as given 
in the September 15-30 issue. Let 
me remind scouts again of the opportun- 
ity that is theirs to participate in the 
planting of walnuts from historic Ameri- 
can spots. Write the Tribe Chief or to 
Mr. Benson for information.~ 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—It isn’t. possi- 
ble to print in the paper the names of all the 
young folks who would like to find letter pals. 
So here’s a plan we have adopted: All names 
will be placed in mimeographed lists to be 
sent out to all other young folks in search of 
letter pals. If you would like to have one of 
the lists and would like to be placed on the 
list yourself, send your name, address, age, 
and the things you are most interested in to 
Uncle P. F. Enclose a 2-cent stamp for mail- 
ing the list. 

It 

SALLY AND SANDY.—Sandy said tofight: 
“That crowd laughed at me this morning 
because I wouldn’t smoke with ’em down be- 
hind the woodshed at school. That’s all right. 
I don’t want any shackles on me when I get 
ready to fly ’round the world.” 


III 


A CORRECTION.—The verse entitled “‘Eve- 
ning on the Farm,” which appeared on the 
young folks page October 15-30, was errone- 
ously credited to Miss Leah Ellen Wilburn, 
The real author is John Charles McNeill and 
it is a part of his poem, “Harvest.” 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


Another Champion Picker 
By WILLARD HOYTE FOOTE 
Mississippi 
I THINK I have J. W. Stewart, Jr., 

beat at cotton picking. I weigh 56 
pounds, was 8 years old October 12, and 
on October 13 I picked 129 pounds be- 
ginning after sunrise and quitting about 
sunset and you know the days are short 
now. 





Say, I have a little brother that’s a cot- 


CAN YOU REPLACE. THE MISSING 
MIDDLE LETTER. OF EACH WORD 





and moT 


Tom (Cosmopolitan Book 
Corpn., 425 East 24th St.. New York, 
$1.50) will delight the imagination even 
of boys and girls not so young. The Blot: 
Little City Cat (Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith, 139 E, 46th St., New York, 
$2) is a real animal and not one that talks 
like humans. A Hundred Trips to Story- 
land (Macaulay, publishers, New York 
City, $2) might have been better if the 
stories had been made not quite so short. 


Answers to Puzzle, 


Ere, Dad, Gag, Bib, Pip, Bob, Eve, 
Pap, Mum, Tat, Pup, Nun, Did, Eye, 
Pop. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
“(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“1 don’t seewhy my answer was wrong. 
The question asked why boys hadn’t ought 
to ever strike a girl an’ I said because 


_they scratch and pull hair.” 


“You can’t trust women. I was goin’ 
to marry my school teacher when I got 
big, an’ she made me stay in just for 
missin’ two words,” 


“It ain’t fair to mark a whole word 
wrong when you get it all spelled right 
except one letter.” 


“Bein’ sanitary don’t do no good. That 
Riley kid can outrun me an’ jump far- 
ther’'n I can, an’ he sleeps in his under- 
wear,” 
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Out of Miss Dixie’s Bandbox 


By 
SALLY 
CARTER 


flimence Comet 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 


From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Does Your Hair Go A-Sparking ? 


ONIGHT when your room is dark, 

_ fun your rubber comb quickly 
through your hair several times — and 
watch the sparks fly! They probably 
won't if your hair is too oily, but if it is 
too dry, you'll think you’re running a 
lighting plant, provided the weather is 
crisp and cold. © 

To generate real beauty power, 
though, your locks must be neither too 
oily nor too dry when they go a-sparking 
in the old-time sense of the word—by 
which I really mean when you go any 
place where you want them to look es- 
pecially attractive and well groomed and 
shining with glorious life and beauty. 
And, of course, that is every place. 

Cleanliness, massage, and the “hun- 
dred strokes of the brush” extolled by 
our “bandbox” grandmothers make the 
best recipe for hair beauty. Contrary to 
general belief, brushing and 
massage do not straighten 
natural or “permanent” 
waves; instead, they stimulate 
the hair’s elasticity and make 
the waves softer and prettier. 
Massage does not mean “rub- 
bing the hair.” Rubbing 
wears the hair thin. But ro- 
tating the scalp with the fin- 
ger-tips held stiff and the 
arms furnishing the rotary 
power is a beneficial exercise 
which you can practice every 
time you dress your hair. 

For brushing, use a long and_ stiff- 
bristled brush, and wash it often. Brush 
up and out along the whole length of 
each strand. Wipe the brush on a towei 
after every few strokes. Daily brush- 
ing and massage keep the scalp clean, 
the hair cells stimulated, and the hair 
soft and silky. Even oily hair should 
be brushed, though it seems, for a time, 
to become more oily. This is because 
the oil is carried along the whole strand 
instead of clogging the pores, but the 
stimulating effect of brushing gradually 
encourages the oil glands to function 
normally. 

Correct shampooing is most important 
to the health and beauty of your hair. 
On the night before your shampoo, or a 
few hours before, massage hot olive oil, 
or crude oil, or vaseline, or castor oil (if 
you can stand the odor) into your scalp. 
Then apply hot towels to your head sev- 
eral times. This helps to open the pores 
so they can “drink in” the rich, nourish- 
ing oils. These oils left on the scalp all 
night tend to soften and loosen any dan- 
druff. Next morning shave off into a 
pint of hot water about a fourth of a 
cake of any good soap—Castile is con- 
sidered best—and let it melt. Or per- 
haps you will like one of the good sham- 
poos which your druggist can recom- 
mend. Never rub a cake of soap on 
your hair. With the shampoo mixture, 
work up a good lather and massage the 
scalp thoroughly. Three or even four 
soapings are not too many, especially if 
you have taken the hot oi treatment just 
suggested. Then spray or rinse —_ 





the water is clear and the hair feels 
soft and silky. The rinse water before the 
last may contain the juice of a lemon if 
your hair is blonde, or a few tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar if your hair is dark. 
How often you wash your hair depends 
on its condition. Washing with pure 
soap and plenty of rinsing is not likely 
to hurt your hair.. Shampoo it often 
enough to keep it “spick and span.” 
Dandruff is intolerable in this day of 
immaculate grooming, with Fashion 
throwing the ' spotlight on the head. 
Daily brushing, massage, and careful 
shampooing make it very hard for dan- 
druff to get a start. But if you have this 
trouble, use the hot oil treatments often- 
er, and use a good tonic two or three 
times a week. If the dandruff is dry, ap- 
ply a tiny bit of olive oil to your scalp af- 
ter your shampoo and every few days 
until your next shampoo. 


Use those free-for-all ton- 
ics, sunlight and air, especially 
when drying your hair. No- 
tice that I said sunlight. 
Never expose your hair for 
long to the direct rays of the 
sun. 

By giving your hair this 
cherishing care, you will soon 
be rewarded by seeing your 
tresses take on new life and 
lustre. You will realize that 
lovely hair, “woman’s crown- 
ing glory,” is one of the easiest 
charms to cultivate because it is not so 
much a matter of color and texture as 
it is of sheen and vitality. 


Aunt Het Discusses 
Girls’ Smoking 


BI this been expectih’ Ella’s girl to do 
somethin’, an’ yesterday she run off 
with a travelin’ man that’s got a wife 
an’ four children. 

“The first time I seen her settin’ in a 
coupe on Main Street showin’ off smok- 
in’ a cigarette, I said to myself: ‘That 
girl is fixin’ to get herself in trouble. 
She’s goin’ to fall while she’s green an’ 
get rotten before she gets ripe.’ 

“It wasn’t because she was smokin’, 
but the way she done it. Her cigarette 
was a symptom. 

“Lot’s 0’ women smoke cigarettes 
reg’lar, like Granny smoked a pipe, be- 
cause they enjoy doin’ it, an’ I ain’t got 
nothin’ to say about that kind. 

“But when I see a flapper that’s pre- 
tendin’ to enjoy a smoke an’ lookin’, as 
awkward as an old bachelor holdin’ a 
squallin’ baby, I figure she’s tryin’ to 
be a hellion an’ is willin’ to do anything 
once to show how free an’ worldly and 
emancipated she is. 

“When a girl that ain’t bright-lets the 
world know she’s tryin’ awful hard to 
be bad, somebody is on to show her 


how.” 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 











[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SECRET OF HEATING F 
FOR HEALTH 


By HELEN HATHAWAY 


EEPING warm is one of ’my hob- ter comfort I ran across a heater that i 
bies. I¢ always has been. I guess ideal for healthful heating, comfort ane 
it dates back to the farm. If you’ve convenience. It’s a radiant heater tha 
ever rolled out in an icy bedroom like produces a really amazing volume ¢ 
mine used to be, moist, healthf 
you know what I heat. Not a na vy 
mean. ral gas heater ak 
You didn’t have though it looks foi 
any radiator or any all the world lik 
gas heater. Oh no! one. This heate 
You arose in the makes and burns 
cold gray dawn. = own gas. ff 
You dressed as _independent o 
quickly as possible pipes and connec 
and with teeth tions. Complete if 
chattering and itself. You ca 
knees rattling you carry and use 
made a_bee-line anywhere . . . Up 
for the _ kitchen stairs, downst 
where the rest of all around thi 
the family were house. Even 
gathered around home with a fur 
the reluctant old nace will find one of 
wood stove. Heat- two of these rad 
ing for health in ant heaters a ham 
those days meant just one thing—hav- comfort-bringer when extra heat is need 
ing enough heat of some kind, any kind, ed or when it’s not quite cold enoug 
to keep from freezing to death. for a furnace fire. 
Nowadays we know it is just as im- And oh yes, its name—the Colem 
portant to have the right kind of heat, Radiant Heater, made by the Colem: 
as to have plenty of it. Direct radiant Lamp and Stove Company. ; 
heat is one of the most healthful and The dealer from whom I bought my 
satisfactory kinds. Because it penetrates, heater gave me a book called “Lighting 
warms you through and through. An- and Heating for Health.” Any house 
— thing wenn people do not + cag a wife who is concerned with the heating 
moisture in the air is a necessity 
healthful. heating. A heater that does —e “Cc — wai from it. ‘= an 
not provide sufficient moisture will en- Sure the Coleman Company wou 
courage colds by drying out the delicate glad to send a copy of this book withow 
membranes of: the nose and throat. charge or obligation to any reader of 
Last year in my annual quest for win- this paper. 
The book “Lighting and Heating for Health” which Miss Hathaway mentions can be ob- ~*~ 
tained free of charge by writing Dept. PG19 at the nearest office of the Coleman Lamp ~ 
and Stove Co., 250 No. St. Francis, Wichita, Kans.; 5133 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill; 


7 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 352 So. Los ‘Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal.; or Queen ~ 
St., East, and Davies Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 













































































New! E[astings’ Fiome 
Manting q,uide—Free! 


HASTINGS’ NEW NURSERY AN- 
NUAL—the complete home plant- 
ing guide—ready to assist you re- 
liably and economically im your 
fall and winter planting. Fifty- 
two pages filled with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of the 
newest and finest flowers, 
shrubs and trees to make 
your home more beautiful ‘ 
and more valuable. It’s 

















































































Gentlemen: Kindly send me, entirely free, a copy of your new 19398 
Nursery Annual by return mail. P. R.6-30 







Name 
Local Address 
Post Office 
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A DIXISTEEL WAVY 
aS peeiatieemesccoeueciaeeees SS aia: TENSION CURVE 


'DIXISTEEL| Spee. 


ATLANTIO STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlante, Ga. Dept. A 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 
ests mo, Send my copy. 


Name SHOOTS SS SSSESS EH SHEESH SESE SESEEE EHS SEE EESD EES 
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ng means bigger Bank Balances 
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Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 


'PROFITS 











| Here’s How— To Feed Scratch Grain Properly 


— 








pASCRATCH GRAIN 
: PeASea 8 ae, 


“vou SAID T’ 

FEED TH HENS 
IN BOXES- 

AND t TELL 

YA ITSNO , 

CINCH GETTIW 
‘EM INT 























SAY,RALPH 
DONCHA KNOW 
THAT LITTER'S 
FULL O GERMS? 
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at the university of linois~ 
A PEN OF RHODE ISLANO REDS 
PEO GRAIN IN BOXES LAID 129 
EGGS EACH IN44 WEEKS, ~ ~ 
A SIMILAR PEN SCRATCHING 





HENS MUST 
SCRATCH AROUND IN LITTER 
FOR EXERCISE HAS BEEN EX-~ 






















RECENT EXPERIMENTS. FOR THEIR GRAIN LAIDII7 
PLODED (',.0°) BY - EGGS EACH ~~ mm 
‘cea scorti TAT WEN 3 15 UNIWERATET) (LEAN? MINES 
NED-THEY GET {CHICAGO TRAINED, 
WHAT MAKES ee ae HaLNrr . /\WRXWEY CANT GET 





FOLKS THINK | ) WITHOUT SCRATCHIN' 


DONT GET ENOUGH 
EXERCISE? 


























OU know I ain’t never had a chanst 
t’ make these trips t’ Mexico an’ 
China an’ Canada an’ all these here fur- 
rin places like these other edditers does, 
so I could tell you fellers about th’ ager- 
culchural condishuns an’ how all them 
folks make out at th’ farmin’ bizness. 
These here other edditers know that I’m 
jest a ign’erant ol’ feller that ain’t got 
sense enuff t’ ride around on tranes an’ 
go t’ all. them banquits an’ dinners an’ 
make speeches like a feller has t’ do when 
he makes them kind of trips, an’ it takes a 
pritty smart feller t’ do all that, so I jest 
stay at home an’ scrap out my cotton an’ 
finnish pullin’ fodder an’ payin’ up my 
notes at th’ bank an’ all sech as that, an’ 
when they-all gits home I love t’ read 
about where-all they been an’ how th’ 
folks is gittin’ along.. Near as I kin fig- 
ger it, they have t’ make a livin’ jest th’ 
same as we do, an’ some of ’em do, an’ 
some of ’em don’t, same as us, an’ they 
ain't none of ’em gittin’ rich anny faster 
than we are. 


But here a cupple of weeks ago, I had 
a chanst t’ take a trip jest like these reg’- 
lar edditers, an’ I’m jest "bleeged t’ tell 
you-all about it, even ef I didn’t git t’ 
none of these here furrin countries like 
these other edditers does. Old man Lew 
Scott’s boy come by th’, house one evenin’ 
an’ ‘lowed he had t’ go plum t’ Verginnia 
where he was raised-at t’ look after some 
law bizness, an’ wanted me t’ go with him 
sorter fer comp’ny an’ then in case one of 
his tires was t’ run outen air, he figgered 
I could tell him all about how t’ fix it up 
ag’in, so I showed Miss Sally th’ place 
on th’ map where we was aimin’ t’ go, an’ 
she said I didn’t have no bizness in th’ 
world gittin’ that fur away, an’ she was 
mighty jubious about us ever gittin thar, 
an’ mutch less gettin’ back ag’in, but she 
‘llowed it wouldn’t be no big loss t’ th’ 
settlemint ef I never did git back, an’ so 
she fin’ly said that ef I was that big a 
fool she didn’t have no way of stoppin’ 
me, an’ so she jest wropped my other 
shirt up in case I might need it before 
we got back, an’ me an Lew started off. 


Lew, ‘he travels around th’ country a 
right smart, an’ he made out like it wasn’t 
nothin’ out of th’ ordinary, an’ of coarse 
I made out like it wasn’t nothin’ unnusual 
fer me t’ take a little trip of 7 ’r ate hun- 
dred miles most anny day, but I kin tell 
you right now, that ef I wasn’t a edditer 
an’ hadn’t been around a right smart, 
folks would a-thought I was one of these 
here country fellers that don’t never go 
nowheres except t’ town of a Saturday 
evenin’ t’ do my tradin’. 

We went up through th’ mountins an’ I 
bet you never seen so mutch land piled 
up on end, an’ yet them fellers was farm- 
’in right on top of them big hills, an’ I 
asked Lew ef none of ’em didn’t never 
fall out’n their fields whilst they was 
workin’, an’ he said, “Oh yes, sometimes 
they fall out’n a field, but ef you'll take 
notice, you'll see they allways build their 
barns an’ houses down at th’ bottom of 
their. fields, so ef they happen t’ be 
plowin’ their corn, an’ fall out’n the field, 
more’n likely they'll land on th’ roof of 
th’ barn, an’ of course that sorter breaks 
th’ fall an’ they ain’t apt t’ git hurt 
none.” So I taken notis, an’ surenuff, 
the barns was all built down at the bot- 
tom of them steep hill side fields, and I 
could see how they had figgered it out an’ 
they was pritty smart t’ fix it that-a-way. 


Well, after a while we got into a sorter 
big valley, with three mountins on both 
sides of it, an’ th’ farms looked mighty 
good an’ folks looked like hard times 
hadn’t worried ’em none. They must be 
able t’ buy paint on a credick in that 
country, on agcount of all th’ houses an’ 
barns was painted, n’ even th’ chickin 
houses ar’ fences was whitewashed, All 


> 


| One Gallus Departmint fer Men ; a 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


th’ same, I don’t beleeve they got mutch 
munney up there, because I notised that 
they put their mowers an’ binders an’ all 
their farm mashenery under sheds like 
they was tryin’ t’ save ‘em for next year. 
Down here in our country, you know, we 
jest leave them things out in th’ field, an’ 
ef they rust an’ go t’ pieces, why we jest 
buy some more next year, so that’s why 
I say them folks up there either ain’t got 
mutch munney ’r else they’re sorter 
stingy. 

I didn’t see but mighty little cotton in 
that country, an’ got to’ talkin’ with three 
’r four fellers up there- and tried t’ find 
out how in th’ world they could do anny 
farmin’ an’ not raise no cotton. They 
said that it was a pritty good livestock 
country, an’ I axed ’em what sort of live- 
stock done th’ best, an’ they said “Grass- 
hoppers.” They ‘llowed it was th’ finest 
country in th’ world fer grasshoppers, so 
they jest let the grasshoppers raise 
themselves, an’ they put in a plenty of 
chickens an’ turkeys, an’ they lived on th’ 
grasshoppers, so everybuddy got along 
fine. 

Well, them folks didn’t: have mutch 
nine cent cotton, but it looked like they 
had plenty of chickens an’ turkeys an’ 
fattenin’ shotes an fat steers, an’ good 
gardins, so I don’t reckon anny of ’em 
will perrish t’ death, 

I notis that these here edditers when 
they take these trips t’ investigate ager- 
culchural condishuns, allways has sump’n 
t’ say about th’ licker questchun, so I 
done th’ same thing. As fer as I could 
find out, they handle it th’ same as they 
do down in this country. Everybuddy is 
a stfick prohibitionist an’ they didn’t have 
a thing t’ drink except branch water an’ 


corn licker an’ some little odds an’ ends” * 


like home made wine an’ hard cider an’ 
things like that. Most all th’ folks had a 
couple of kegs of corn an’ a barrel or sa 
of wine put away jest in case of sickness 
in th’ fam’ly ’r sump’n like that. When it 
comes t’ drinkin’ they’re jest as strick as 
we are. 

I met up with quite a few folks that 
was takin’ th’ Pergressive Farmer and 
Rualist, an’ some of ’em asked me did I 
know this here feller Bill Rumpus that 
was one of th’ edditers. I told ’em that 
so fer’s as I could find out, he was a 
mighty, triflin’ sort of ol’ feller, but I told 
’em that th’ paper had a right smart of 
no-count folks that had done subskribetl 
to it, an’ they didn’t have sense enuff t’ 
read th’ peeces that th’ reg’lar edditers 
wrote so they got this ol’ feller Rumpus 
t’ put a peece in th’ paper ever’ onst in 
a while t’ sorter keep them folks satis- 
fied. 

Well, like I say, I ain’t been on no trip 
t’ Canada ’r China ’r none of them furrin 
countries, but I seen a heap of our own 
country an’ th’ folks that lives here, an’ 
like these other edditers says, I’ll tell you- 
all more about it next time, ef I don’t 
happen t’ think up sump’n else t’ write 
about. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO PUT ’EM UP! 

The game on the farm is one of the farm 
crops. Putting up “Posted 
will hold this crop for yourself and such 
friends as you wish to enjoy it. ; 
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Georgia Boy Champion Orator Among Southern 


Future Farmers 


By: PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


.Georgiaj State Director of Vocational Education 


ILL SMITH, a senior in the Mount 

Zion Seminary, Carroll County, Geor- 
gia, won the South-wide speaking contest 
sponsored by the Future Farmers of 
America, held at 
Athens, Georgia. 


As the winner of 
the Southern region- 
al contest Bill went 
to Kansas City 
where he spoke in 
the finals of the na- 
tional F. F. A. con- 
test November 17. In 
this contest he com- 
peted with three oth- 
er speakers—one from the East, one from 
the far West, and one from the “Corn 
Belt” of the Middle West. 


The national contest was held in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the Future Farmers of America and the 
American Royal Live Stock Show. 

Eight speakers, each the Winner in his 
own state, took part in the Southern elimi- 
nation contest at Athens: Mallary Roberts, 
Crescent City, Fla.; Bill Smith, Mt. Zion, 
Ga.; Allen Surratt, Denton, N. C.; Hu- 
bert Needham, Checotah, Okla.; Duke 
Richardson, Jr., Marion, S. C.; Robert 
G. Goodall, Mt. Juliet, Tenn.; Russell B. 
Bailey, Newsoms, Va.; and Bill Polk, 
Center Ridge, Ark. Hubert Needham 
won second place in the contest; Russell 
B. Bailey, third, and Robert G. Goodall, 
fourth. 

The judges were: W. C. Lassetter, 
managing editor, The Progressive Farm- 
er and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. A. Cobb, editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and James Speed, editor, 
Southern Agriculturist, Louisville, Ky. 

C. A. Cobb, representing The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, pre- 
sented the winner of first place with a 
handsome bronze wall plaque bearing the 
insignia of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. 

Gray Miley, Plant City, Fla., vice- 
president of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, presided at the contest. 

The aim and purpose of the Future 
Farmers of America, which is a nation- 
wide organization of boys studying voca- 
tional agriculture, is to train farm lead- 
ers. One of the things which make for 
leadership is the ability to talk about the 
business of farming, in community meet- 
ings, in business meetings, in Congress, 
and before committees dealing with agri- 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


cultural problems. It is to help “future 
farmers” to make such speeches well that 
this contest has been conducted. It is 
an effort to interest farm boys in public 
speaking. 

While only a few boys appeared in 
the final regional contest, thousands have 
had training, for at every school in the 
South where vocational agriculture is 
taught and where there is a chapter of 
the Future Farmers of America, a contest 
was expected to be a regular part of the 
chapter activities. So, in a measure, many 
boys will prove to be winners in the con- 
test because the training, and the interest 
an public speaking which has been de- 
veloped, will be an asset throughout their 
entire lives. 





Getting Extra Dollars From 
Holly and Mistletoe 


HERE is usually a demand in the 
larger cities just before Christmas 
for well berried holly and mistletoe. Only 
that which is green, full of well formed 
berries, attractive, properly cut, and well 
packed should be shipped. ' Anything else 
will usually not bring freight or express. 
Most holly is shipped in boxes or crates 
that are two feet deep, two to four feet 
wide, and four feet long. Mistletoe may 
go in crates one-half this size-or in bar- 
rels or cardboard boxes. Before shipping 
find out just what is wanted and what 
kind of package is preferred. 
We would especially emphasize the fact 
that either of these without an abundance 
of berries is almost worthless. 


Those wishing to ship either of these 
may secure a list of commission mer- 
chants handling them by sending a two- 
cent stamp to our Birmingham office. 


A Pat on the Back 


AM sure the merger of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer and the Southern 
Ruralist wil be beneficial to all, if fu- 
ture issues can be judged by the first. 
It is certainly one of the best published 
in this country. QLIVER I. SNAPP. 








Never Bought Any Corn 
| AM glad to say I have never bought a 
bushel of corn since I gathered my 
first crop.. I had 200 acres in corn and 
about the same in cotton this year. I have 
65 people on my farm. S.M. CARTER. 
Randolph County, Ala. 





SOUTHERN ORATORS 


These are the boys, with the exc 
ern regional speaking contest in Athens. 


Allen Surratt, North Carolina; mess Roberts, Florida; and 


tion of Bill Poik, Arkansas, who took part in the South- 
From left "to right: 
Carolina; Hubert Needham, Oklahoma; Bill Sniith, ar ed asi £ 


ke Pearse r., South 
Goodall, Tennessee; 


Four vitamins are essential to 
everything a poultryman priz- 
es. Flock-health, eggs, vigor, 
fertility! What a price to pay 
if there’s any question about 
the vitamin value of feed! 

Pratt’s have settled the ques- 
tion. They purposely make 
sure of enough Vitamins A, B, 
D and E to keep up health, 
laying ability and vigor. 

We don’t say that all other 
mashes lack vitamins. We do 
say that Pratts are the first to 
make sure that an effective 
amount of these four essential 
vitamins are im every bag of 
laying mash. 

The autritive value 
of Pratts is well known 
and undisputed. By 
scientific processes 
and special ingredients 
it is now guaranteed 
complete in vit- 
amins. Think 
what that means. 
It means enough 
sunVitamin D to 
keep birds vigor- 
ous, strong and laying during 
the dark days of winter. You 
need not buy cod liver oil or 
any other extra vitamin mix- 
ture for Pratts. 

And of very great import- 
ance is Vitamin E. This is the 
newly discovered food vita- 
min that aids fertility. Where 
feed is deficient in Vitamin E, 
unhatchable eggs result. Now 
at mo extra cost, simply by 
feeding Pratts laying mash in- 
stead of some other, you can be 
sure that breeders won't give 
you unfertile eggs because of 
any vitamin lack in feed. 


PRATTS 
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In this feed, Vitamins A, B, D and E 
are KNOWN to be Present and Potent 







Outemile. LAYING MASH 


° ComPLeTé IN Vi ITAMINS © 





WE GUARANTEE THE FOUR VITAMINS 
EVERY LAYING HEN NEEDS 
























































Vitaman E can be stored in ~ 
the body long in advance of 
the hatching season. When ~ 
fertile eggs are at stake, why ~ 
not be sure hens are getting a © 
surplus from now on? Every ~ 
mouthful of this mash is more © 
insurance that you'll get fer- © 
tile eggs next January and © 
February. 
Pratts now provides thea 
choicest cereals, the best of | 
animal proteins with a 
big plus sign—COMPLETE IN © ‘ 
VITAMINS. Yet it costs not 
one penny more than any good 
feed. We invite you to call © 
on the nearest Pratt © 
dealer. We will be © 
glad to mail you his © 
name. i 
Pratt dealers all car- | 
ry other feeds well 
worth knowing. A © 
splendid broiler mash } 
that grows fat broil- 
ers quick, either in] 
crates or semi-con- © 
finement. And a but- 
termilk fattening» 
mash wonderful for Preparing ” 
holiday poultry. 


The Poultryman’s Vitamin Guide— — 


ON 


There’s so much real point to know- — 
ing the vitamin story that we've pre- — 
pared this guide in handy chart form | 
for any poultryman who wants it fi 
and postpaid. Write, Pratt Food Co., © 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dept. 52. 
























Name. 








Town 













R. F. D State 














man, Cotulla, 


e ee San cnay terme. John R. 


> 800. 65c; . $1. t Plant Co., 


© North Carolina. 


Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list 


lassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgie, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
a ee ee ee eee including eack initial in your name and address. Give twe good ref- 
erences, preferably « banker and a local business acquaintance. 







































DESIRABLE FARMS OF’ALL SIZES 
In Alabama, Louisiana and Mississip 
—large tracts especially adapted for pe 

and stock farms; others suitable for cot- 
= corn, rice and vegetables. Attractive 
prices, reasonable cash payment, long 


terms. 
FEDERAL LAND BANE 
New Orleans, 
Alabama 


ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
in. Auteuga County in 
. Easy terms, Send for 





lists. 
HOMESTEAD LAND CO. 
ham, Alas. Phone 7-4141 


Arkansas 


timber and cutover land. Low 
Mathews, Sheridan, 





Improved farms, 





California 


Stanislaus County. —— —Where farmers are 
Crops Land 





and. Yellow” Berm 


Full 
Bloat Co.. Valdosta. 
open 


Millions Frostproof Plants. re he large 
field true to name: 75c, 1,000. uda Onion, 
$1. . Satisfaction wusranteed Quit- 
man Co., itman, 

‘ll say Teton 
cone caer Soe price: 
¢.0. safe, not 
Mountain mt Co., 
ma SS and cae plants; 


1.10; shines, 2 
Exorewed i, Sh. ber 1,000, Se 


milignae frostproof Onions, 
om < ind. Coliard plants; $1 . 1,000; 3. and up, 

ber shipment suar- 
anteed. ooo, ot Plant ad eet ee 


Jersey, een, te P, zoos 
Ls 
Co, 


#. i. 1, . Goo, Toe: 
is onion $1. 25. 
A = i, F. Stair 








and 
£ 1,000, $1. : 
the postman. 











Millions 
Dutch Cabbage plants. 
up at 75c per 1,000, a: _—_ 
prompt gus 
Alma, Ga. 

Re Cota, Iceberg Lettuce, Beets and Ber- 

Leading varieties. 500. $1; 1,000, 

#130; a San 5,000, gg TM, charges collect. Bul- 
Farm, “‘On Suwannee River.”’ White 























pro! 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. a General Agent, 501 Myrick Bidg., 
Lubbock, Tera 


Plants 











NOTICE>—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportati 
unieas the ap advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 





teas between ow stent acvertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
Rig, fine Collard, Cabbage plants, 75ec cod, RB. 
Woodliff. Flowery Branch. Ga. 
< seabege plants: $1.25 thousand, prepaid. 
ern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
— frostproof Cabbage plants reste. $1 thousand; 
500. 65c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 
nase’ frostproof Cabbage and Collards: _ 60c; 
, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 











South- 











leading — 
Albany, Ga. 


a Cabbage and Collards: 
Branan, Gordon, 


oT coueee been Se Log al 





Frostproof So 
500, a3 $% 000 $1.50; postpaid. W. H. 
Georgi 





So pee buy plants until you_ get our special 
free — Write today. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville,- 
Geor A 





100, 25c: 


postpaid: 
Pisgah, 


Frostproof Cabbare plants. 
T 1, Walter Parks, 


000, $1 50. 





‘abbage and Onion plants. 


C.0.d n 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 


‘ . frostproof C: 
en | all serrrtien. 
Tifton, Ga. 

Jersey and Charleston dene Cabbage: 600, 60c; 
1,000, $1.10: delivered. 10,000, $7.50; collect. W. 0. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, a 

Frostproof Cabbage plants; Early Jersey, Cop 
Dutch ae Wakefield; postpaid: 500, 70¢; 1, 000. yet) 10: 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion 


Farmers 

















Send no 
——. All rarketins ‘mailed penny, 500, 65c; 1,000, 
1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

C.o.d. Cabbage and Onion plants: $1. 1,000, and 
charges. catalogue Seeds. Plants. Flowers and 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville. 

ae ps Cabba age, Ougee 


Prompt shipment. Post- 
: 300, ; 500, $1: $1.75. Expressed: 1, 
ie: 3 000" $4.50. Dakdate’ Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











» Half and Half.— Pn — big boll. Catalog free, 
John M, Bligh, Ala. 


COTTON PLANTING SEED 


ROWDEN 40, ACALA 376, DELFOS 
10% discount for early orders. 
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Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. = 
Farms Sal Re Cabbage—Collards—Onions orn Ba ick 
for © or nt Cabb: lan’ Ih vari om > oa 1 Pop © . 6,000 pounds shelled, 193i Chicks.—Big ag . 
: et: Golde: , sereen- — terms. 
 , Farm Wanted.— Experi Southern farmer wants is Oulons now ready 1 $00, $10; ed sacked: for, sale cheap. C- S Glisson, ‘Séedeman, for spring delivery. Booth’s famous, winter tapers boned 
oe yo farm Py stock fa. # Sn a 1,000, $3. uaa f.0.b,, se Coleman Hawkinsvilie, Ga. all r at the National Exg Laying Contests. Guar- 
of buying. L. Obeel, General Delivery, Canton. Ohio. lant_Farms, Cotten gion’ x gt = es. 8c ~. catalog. 


BABY CHICKS FROM BLOOD TESTED 
FLOCKS 





3 2 00 9. 
LOY E. RAST NEWPORT, ARK. Prepaid. i Live delivery guarant Order 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll fotten seed, re- from — ad. Prompt shipment. Write 
cleaned and graded, $1 bushel. M. Simmons, r Btiees on started chicks. 
Mountville, 8. C. FLORENC HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 








ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 13 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Ga. 














Missionary Strawberry plants, state “yom Teady 
Ss poe. Write for prices. Davis .. Castle- 





Snciantn Gelert, 





Plants. d for ae fruiting. Klon- 

dyke, Missionary. 

collect. Mastodon 
sonia, Ark. 

Klondyke Strawberry plants, inspected, certified: $2. 4 
thousand ‘mailed; $2 thousand oxnren Cab! 
plants, frostproof: $1.25 thousand mailed; 75c¢ 
expressed, Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainepville, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma, 








Thompson; all certified gs grown; express collect: 
$3 per thousand; 5,000 lo’ as Ma 16,000 lots, $25. 
Get prices on other vortation. L. Scoggins, Har- 


rison, Tenn. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, —_ Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn. 


We sell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Sapovraee 8c; Shrubs 10¢; 
Evergreens 25c. eds, Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark 








Excelsior, Thompso 50, 1,000; 
+ $2, 100; oresei ie. Wood, Jud- _ 


prosperous. round. 
fon. Write free booklet. Deot. 1, Stanislaus ‘ y mm a frostproof Cabbage. Collard and gen 
Development Board (County Ch » Mo- ter Onion plants of leading varieties. eguick 
Sets, Colt. Postpaid: oat arrive} RR. nee ——— Look !—Lowest prices ever offered on wy exten 
> Da oR seed for fall, ipment. Improved Rucker, 
Florida $1 per 1,000; 8. ‘Onions ete Pak’ Ge alae Cleveland, Piedmont Cleveland. Halt and Halt: rite 
- Caceie. Wikies, Ge Gets, Weites Get prices, large lots, Interstate Plant , for prices. ‘aati quantity wanted. Glenwood Farms, 
4 b~ . roo! 
are, et Tene. Fame mom: Se eas Rhy gy Sf Es Oats 
for sale. Carl erick, Dade City. Fie bage, Prepaid: 100, 85¢; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35. Col- 
T ect: 1,000, $1. 7 Early Snowball Caw! A Hastings’ 100-bushel Fulghum and Coker’s Cold 
ee Pitiect, 1,000, 40, Gale waiter one piocte being ‘chip: from seed dire trom, origiasters, Carefully recleaned. 
one D) p- from seed dir m originators. Carefully reclea 
ne weotes set weg ee oe —— Schroer Piant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. R. W. Stombridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 
s. LI $11 to 0 $21 per acre. 55.000 acres in tracts of 
F Beree or more; terms 10% cash. balance ten years, 6% Strawberries Tobacce 
i ers SOTO: OD. FOGGING. Cae Sere te. one- Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: Tobacco Seed.—Get your Tobacco seed from the farm 
‘ If bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops. 99 $950: pre ry 8 D : cco cco armer 
: -000, $2.50; paid. C. R. Oliver; Castleberry, Ala. seed grower of 23 years experience. furnish 
= Gependable and make fit. These lands located treated seed of all the best prerienteh “er te. type, 


clean, and produce the best oe. Write for free cata- 
ne. = Run Farm, W. W. Green, Proprietor, Bowling 
reen, Va. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


asdy. ites wed. Ae pure, $7.90; Sweet Clover, 
95% pD $3.90. h 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not Piatishied. — Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
Austrian Winter Peas, $7 hundred. Hairy Vetch, 
pound bags, 10%c pound; smaller lots, 114¢c pound, 
Abruzzi Rye, $2; C $1.50 bushel. Athens 
Seed Co., Athens, Ga. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Cadillac coach, good condition, 5 good tires. Will 
trade for pullets, preferably Leghorns. Write J. L. 
Bailey. 2429 37th Ave. North. Birmingham, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 


Quality Rocks, Reds: $12 heavy mixed, $11.50; 
pestpyid. Live delivery. * gattis Farms, Waycross, 
Georgia. a 


Leghorns. Day old and started. Prices 
a Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
a. 




















Reds, Rocks, 
and quality 
Grove Hill. A 





Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to plant. Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery. Inc.. Lockhart. Ala. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting — and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

PLA e B TUNG OF 
MAKE MORE M 5 NEY 

Vigorous 1-year old nursery stock grown 

from multiple cluster type seed; the best 

trees you can get. Ready for shipment in 

December. Supply limited. Act at once so 

you will be supplied. Write today. Tell us 

how many acres you can plant and we will 
send you price details. Do not ag 
SOUTHERN CHINAWOOD OIL 


Moss Point, Miss. 


Peach _ Apple — Se and Up.—Yellow and 
lood Red Delicious. pevines 3c. Plums, pears, 
cherries, aie berries, peca poseme. ornamentals. Free cata- 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
T 

















Cabbage plants. leading varieties; Bermuda Onion, 
yellow - es prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40. 
an . $1. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


re ype er ™ fresh, grown: by pre- 


fleld 
1d $1; 1,000, $1.50. By express: 
c 1, a.” Satisaction guaranteed. Lindsey Plant Co., 
— 
, $1.10: 1,000, $2. 








Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 
Express f.o.b.. $1 per thousand. 





i “i prompt shipment. ‘Tifton Plant Co., 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500. T5c; 
as 000," i bemoela. Millions ready. Satisfaction 


Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, 





Mill Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage. $1. per thou- 
ion Onions. $1; Collards. Si. Quick ship- 


gand; Bermuda 
Guitinan. Sattaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., 


Notice.—Plant dealers: White Wax Bermuda Onion 
ints, 50e per 1,000 by express, f.0.b. Cotulla Satis- 
guarant Millions now ready. H, C. Pitt 








Fruit Trees.—400,000 hardy Apple. Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry trees for the planters. Berry plants and 
Ornamentals. Low priced, superior quality. Send for 
free catalogue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Box Y. 
Princess Anne. Md. 


200 Mastodon Strawberry plants. $3. 12 Welch's Con- 
bord Grapevines, 2 yr 100 Asparagus, $1. 25 Rhu 
barb, $1. 50 Gladiolus, large bulbs, $1. 20 Hollyhocks. 
$1, 20 Spirea VanHouttel. 18 inches, $1. 5 Regal Lilies. 
$1. 20 German Iris, $1. Prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
Catalog free. Welch Nursery. Shenandoah, 





Iowa 








Seeds 


White Rocks: 1 
live delivery. 


00, $7.75; blood 


Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Central Farms, 


tested, $8.75; prepaid, 
Jefferson City. Mo 





Write for esrly order discount and reduced prices on 
“Quality First’ baby chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
McKenzie Poultry Association, McKenzie, Ala. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 
more, Ala.—Blood tested chicks, all from 
year old certified hens. Will allow 20% dis- 
count on all orders sent in 3 weeks in ad- 
vance of shipping date. Write today. 


~Pullets, breeding stock, fall chicks. 
reduced prices, free offer on pullets. 
ery, Rt. 4B. Knoxville. Tenn. 


Manbeck’s Quality Chicks.—Leading fully 
guaranteed. Write for ental. and low ae = 3 on 
spmodions or future delivery. he Manbeck Hatchery, 

eepwater, 5 


ae. Chics. —Standard ree. srotnaias type. Bar- 
red Reds, English Leghorns, pingtons: 100, 
$9; blood” ‘tested, $10. Prepaid, live ag Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia. Mo, 








Write now for 
Riverside Hatch- 





breeds. 








Baby Chicks.—Start chicks now 
cks for immediate delivery. 
ed 9c; sasorted Te, 

large orders. Postage paid and live arrival 

seonneed. Davis Poultry Farm, Rt. 12, Ramsey, 





GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 


Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—100% 
live delivery guaranteed. C. O. D. ship- 
ments if requested. 104,000 capacity, prompt 
delivery. Lowest see 


C. Rhode Is. Reds. wis $5.25 .00 $42.50 
Ba. Plymouth Rocks. 2.75 5.25 5 $0 a0 


Buff Wh. Wyan. 3.00 5.50 10,00 47.50 
S. C. White Leghorns 2.50 4.75 8.00 37.50 
Heavy Assorted ...... 4.75 8.00 37.50 
Asst. odds and ends.. 2.25 4.25 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, et Tenn. 


other Bush’s Baby Cutehs, fal 
‘anton hatches each w we ship Bang -— afin 
bred quality chicks thet live ¢ to over Be her 
Bush: customers; write for special ices; book orders 





early. 
por Leghorns, heavy assorted. 
anteed. Bushs” Poultry Farms, Clinton, 


Started Chicks 


Buy Started Chicks.—30 days old. Past the danger 
age. Weigh four times baby chicks; cost only twice 
a8 much. Prompt delivery. ve delivery. Accredited. 
yt~J guaranteed, Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, 

ama. 








Leghorns 


Brown Leghorns.—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
from my state winners. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 


Plymouth Rocks 





Themosen'e. Dark jRinglets: flock headed 
direct from _Thompson’s. Sere al and rts: a 
$2 each. March hatch, Mrs. Cooper, ‘Ashland, 
Mississippi. 





Rhode Island Reds 
Rhode Island Red cocks: blood tested. Sires from 
dam No. 36, 292 eggs official record; $6. I. J. Brock, 
Rt. 1. Round Mountain, Ala. 
Wyandottes 


White Wyandotte cockerels, John Shepherd, Rt. 4, 
Burlington, N. C, 








Pigeons 
Raise Squabs. Write fer catalogue. Willie Riggs, 
Breeder, Graham, Texas. 





Turkeys 


Mammoth Bronze ae: bargains. 
Woolson, Ackerman, Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 


Jersey White and Black Giants from prize winning 
stock; also Narragansett turkeys. Mrs, irsh Hen- 
shaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


Incubators 


For Sale.—Incubator, 12,600 egg capacity; Delco 
Light _plant, 4,500 watt conectty, Splendid condition; 
cheap. Sanford, Robertsdale, Ala. 














Livestock 


Listen!—Have you Produce, oe Chicks or Honey 

—suft het will bring you ey? Let me say out 

loud and clear, so all these folks can hear—Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ad. 











Bioessays pan prey: 
credit atchery offers you super- chicks t Purebred Duroc J lee. J ee ld. Gilts, 
will live, grow, pay. Write us today. Muscle Shoals $12 each; and boars, $10 ° - Vocational “Agri ite 
Hatchery. Florence. Ala. School. Ramer, Ala, 
BABY CHICKS — EACH WEEK eS 1 2 
You’ll want these fine State Accredited didee, yi-§ saassorest ecaaiten tas pn ¢ 
White and S 


Heavy Breeds for early fryers. 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Only $15 
per hundred, es less quantities, one 
cent more. H HATCHERY, States- 
ville, N. C. 





and Fecety markets. Barred Me Rocks, 








Seed Oats, Rye.—Orangeburg Count ages, Coes 3 leo ums, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, mdottes, An- 
T5e and _80c; genuine Abruzzi, bask Orange- conan. Leah orns, etc. Bred to live and Tareten profit- 
burg. Highest germination. check. Shuler & a Lowest prices. Woodlawn Hate os, Atlanta, 
Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. C. Georgia. 

Bea Big husky chicks for 1931. Only 7 Big_dis 
e or : c up. - 

a! ein counts , RY noms. Guaranteed 10) ive, * aa 

- = ogg or ified.. Cats- 


For Sale.—Soybeans, Winstead-Smith Co.. 
somville, N, C. 


8-3, Windsor, Mo. 





Guinea Hogs ; 
Big Guinea boars, Pa 9 enough for service, $25. 8. 
Anderson, Cc, 











E. Kay, 
Poland-Chinas 

Registered pigs reasonable.’ McMahan Bros., Sevier- 
ville. Tenn. 

Boars, ki 
c. os n npg ~- Thor ped five thousand pounds. 

Guernseys 

For Sale.—One t - : 

Pe ball of etree ws Gupcomeg bel: 


for high January 
Reds: $11, 100. White and Buf 


Mrs. BR. D.* 











sat 
Sa 


Pie ae 


) 
eae 


ete, *S 





SA ee 


oan. 












‘vs 





Classified Ads’ 


Guernseys 
For Sale.—Guernsey bull ead. five months old; dam 
now making Advanced Regis’ of over forty 
pounds a month. Meadow Vis 








dersville, Ga, F. B. Rawlings, Proprietor. 
Holsteins 
pee eg + Holstein bull calves, ages 8 to 12 months; 
excellent <p tL prices reasonable. Write for de- 
tails. Bibb nufacturing Company, le, Ga. 
Attention B. A. King. 





Jerseys 


Fine purebred calves from high producing dams. 
ant "Eres. Adhurn, Als. 


heifers, s, backed, fy 


Rt. 2, Pinson, ar 





ade Jersey heifer calves and yearling 
By good 1 production both sides From 
prices. J “Morton, 





Kodak Finishing 


Kodak aS: Sie trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed Se; — 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
in folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing. Co., 203 Beli Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 











Of Interest to Women 


Rugs, Patchwork panto, Wool Bats. Write Joseph 
Demenkow, Brockton, Mass. 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 
red any sewing machine. id 60c or sent c.o.d. 
‘irculars free. LaFiesh Hematitching Co., Dept. 5, 








Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean meant. herisered Patent Lawyer, Op? MeOH Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable 





Registered bo bull calves, ages one to fifteen 





months, $25 and In order to encour: use of 
purebred Jersey bulls by pisbome farmers, bulls 
are being id to responsible parties on very reason- 
able terms. Write for deta ited list, with “prices and 
pedigrees, A. G. Rankin, Manager: The Jemison 
Farms, Gallion, Ala, 
Rabbits 

Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 

logue upon request, Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 


Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 





Guernsey. cattle, 
bulls a. cee ss 
Mississi 





Dogs 
Bird dogs for sale. Elry Cook, Winfield, Ala. 
Collie pups; guaranteed. Homer Sneed, Troy, Ala. 


Rabbit hounds, $10 each. Clint Mahon, Heber 
Springs, Ark. 

Rat se Fox Terriers. 
Box P. Pana, Ill. 


For Gaie.=-Conuhaoin. combination hounds. W. D. 
Frazee, Burnham, Mo. 











Lists 10c, Pete Slater, 











Hunting hounds, $15 and up. Trial. Supplies, Cat- 
alog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick. Ill. 

Coon, ‘possum, skunk, rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
on trial, Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 





dogs can make $5 to $10 a 
If interested write Adams 


Hunters interested in 
day. Reference required. 
Supply Co., Ramsey, 


Coonhounds. combination fur 
Beagles, Rabbithounds. Tefal. Money deposited. 
alogue. Riverview, Desk A, Ramsey, Illinois. 


Coonhounds, foxhounds, rabbithounds; oe. Red- 
hones, Blacktans. Cash fur catchers. supplies: 
counties — Big catalogue. Kaskaskia, ies. 

errick, 





hunters, Foxhounds, 
Cat- 











Miscellaneous 


Given!—If your subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er-Southern Ruralist is about to expire, send us your 
order for a three-year subscription at $1 and we will 
send you, free and postage paid; an sttractive bincer 
large enough to hold a a, a file of this 
publication. Your “subscript: to Progressive 
Parmer- Southern Ruralist is Soleaste 7 you. Make 
the best use of it by filing each issue. your or- 
der and remittange today. If you are already paid in 
advance, your subscription will, be extended in taking 
advantage of this offer. . Fann Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, A 





Bean Harvesters 


at take $50 for it. 


Little Giant Bean Harvester: 
F.o.b. Cousens, Foley, 


Just as good as new. 
Alabama. 








Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 .West Baltimore F11, Balti- 
more, «Md, 
Farm Machinery 
Oo. B. Wise Hammer Type Mills. Meadows Grist 
Mills, Wood Saws and Saw Mills. Evans Impl t 


ye bon Gayoso Farm, =k. i 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Bend 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free 

““How to Obtain a Patent”’ and * "Record of Iecnston'? 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77M 
—- pra & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ngton. 





Printing 


Printed Farm or Business Letterheads.—100 envel- 








. 200 sheets, in gift box, printed, $1; postpaid. 
J. _C. Cromartie, Kinston, Ala, 3 
Rice 
New Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 pounds 
beautiful white Rice. double sacked, $3.50. Cabaniss 
Box 2. Katy. Texas. 
Schools and Colleges 
500 Auctioneers’ Sayings, $1/ Joker, $1. American 
Auction College. Kansas City, Mo. 





Bookkeeping, Accounting; home study: positively re- 
liable. 20th Century Bookkeeping, 778 Pearce Street, 
8.W., Atlanta, Ga, 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month, Write Ozment 
uis. Mo. 


Syrup 


crop Georgia Cane Syrup, 35 gallon 
Moultrie, Ga. 





t.. 225, St. 





Delicious new 
barrel, $15. Vernon Brabham, 





Tobacco 


Leaf Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
Best smoking. 10, $2. Satisfaction guar nteed, 
postman. United Farmers. Bardwell, 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobaceo Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Free from poison; good mild 
red leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.50; extra fine smoking, 
10 pounds $1.90. Guaranteed satisfaction. <A. F. 
Garner, Dresden, _Tenn. 


$2.50 
Pay 





pounds 
10 








Want to Buy 





Wanted.—Good, clean, dry, sifted Black bs alnut ker- 

nels. Catawba Creamery, Hickory. N. 
Black Walnut Kernels wanted; any mali. Write 
paid, Hamilton-Bacon-Hamilten Co., Bris- 


for prices 
tol. Va. 





Pecans Wanted.—Any size and any quantity. We are 
packers and shellers and large users. Livingston Snow 





Conipany, Quitman, Georgia. 

Old Envelopes, Stamps, used before 1880 High 
prices paid. Information sent postpaid. R. Rice, 2652 
Asbury Ave., Evanston, Tlinois, 





Wanted, Pecans.—This association is now a local as- 
sociation affiliated with the National Pecan Marketing 
Association and solicits correspondence with all pecan 
growers in Georgia. Southern Pecan Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Albany, Ga. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and he! a as job. The cost to 
you is «mall. For booklet 
write Nashville Vy “School. Dept. 241, Nashville, 








Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


¥ 





* Furs 


Let us tan and make up your ree. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 








Virginia. 
Honey 
New crop pure table Honey; six 5 pound cans $2.95; 
six 10 pound eans $5.50; two 5 gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co.. Houma, La. 
Binders 
Save Your Papers.—In order to encourage subscribers 
to file and_ save each copy of The Progressive Farmer- 


Southern Ruralist, 





Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted, 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 

Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots, and Herbs; 
booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 


Amazing new Cleaner cleans everything. Sells 25c; 
profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irving Park 
Station, Chicago. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 88, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet . lence unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


Concord 




















will hold a ‘or ove year ‘or «nly 2 
postage paid. This special offer is good for a limit- Big profit selling new Linenlike Tablecloth. Wash 
ed time only. il your er like oileloth. mple Bestever » 271 
sive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. Irving Park Station, Chicago. 
Hosi You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
osiery itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Use Hosiery for Christmas gifts. 
wholesale prices. Send for special list. 
Company, High Point. Cc, 


Buy direct at 
Eagle Hosiery 





Ladies’ extra good quality Rayon Hose, irregular, 
8 pairs $1.10, postpaid. Bargain list and sample pair 
25. Scott Distributing Company. Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose. imperfect. 
colors; 12 pairs, $1.25, Men’s Rayon and Mercerzied 
Hose. imperfect, 12 pairs $1. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery; service weight; 
guaranteed perfect; any size or color; price box three 
pair, $3. Slightly irregulars. 3 pair $2.50, . Assorted 
imperfects, 6 pairs $3. Also Men’s Hose, fancy = 
pair $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
list. Eagle Hosiery Company, Tiaty Point, 
Carolina. 





assorted 





Plain, 6 
special 
North 





Insecticides 


Arsenate of Lead, 100 pound drums, $17.50: Paris 
Green, 100 pound drums, $28. Will forward full list 
prices. on all insecticides, also. Field Seeds, Austrian 
Winter Peas, Abruzzi Rye, Spring Seed Potatoes upon 
request. Prevatt & Co.. Seville, Fila. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3¢ to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls Developed Free. rong 3 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, 











Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
rlessy prints for lic. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


romb: anie’ 
Atabames Be a Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
six cents eac i 





Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—New_ shirt Mn way ~ No capital or éx 
perience ne ssion in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries. 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 
sils. Sample pase free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. 


Make your own — employ agents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts, We furnish everything. 
vaaoegte book free. National Selentifie Laboratories, 

927W Broad, Richmond. Va. 


If you want a wonderful opportunity to make $15 
profit a day and get a new Ford sedan besides, send 
me your name immediately. No experience necessary 
Particulars free. Albert Mills, 5380 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Up to $12 dally demonstrating men’s. wom- 
en’s, children’s finest Hosiery. Definite wear warranted 
or replaced. Amazingly low prices. 100 styles, colors. 
Auto and hosiery given ba 5 rite quick.  Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. C-8011,Greenfleld. Ohio. 




















No Dull._Times Sell ot gna oe my must eat. ~“Fed- 
eral distributors am, ig money ; to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No or pone 2B, Fea : unsold 


foods may be olieeed. We furnish free sample case, 


license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exelusive territory. Ask now, Federal P 
Food Co.. G2311 Archer, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted.—Men or women wuv will solicit sub- 
scriptions in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for The 

gressive Farmer-Sout Ruralist. Must have car 
be willing to travel in country. preposition 
. You eam make a good income represent- 
ing the oldest and largest circulated farm paper in the 
South, Ex Tt interested 


perience unnecessary write, 
ing two references, to Circulation Manager, 
giving owe Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 


Alabama Hen Makes World 
Record 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


N ALABAMA hen on October 31 
hung up a world’s record for her 
breed by laying her 345th egg in 365 
days. She is Lady Peacock, a Rhode 
Island Red hen, owned -by Dr. jH. B. 
Peacock, of Opelika. The previous rec- 
ord for the bréed was 341+ eggs in 365 
days. 7 
Lady Peacock is 19 months old and 
began laying shortly before entering the 
Alabama National Egg Laying Contest 
at Auburn-on November 1, 1929. She 
weighs 6.9 pounds, which is close to 
stendard for her age and breed, and laid 

















THE CHAMPION AND HER OWNER 
Lady Peacock, world champion Rhode Islard 
Red hen, is shown with her owner, Dr. 
Peacock of Opelika and Auburn, Ala. The 
bird laid 345 eggs in 365 days in the sixth 
Alabama egg laying contest. 


eggs weighing nearly six times as much 
as she weighs, During the year she ate 
88.54 pounds of feed, which cost, at 3 
cents per pound, $2.72. Valuing the eggs 
at 40 cents: per dozen, the 345 (2834 
dozen) eggs were worth $11.50.~ There- 
fore the return over feed cost was $8.78. 

Lady Peacock is a good example of 
the value of heredity. Her dam pro- 
duced 304 eggs in the 1928-29 contest at 
Auburn, and her sire’s dam laid 296 eggs 
ip a year at the Western Washington egg 
laying contest. Lady Peacock also has 
some sisters that are good layers. One 
of them laid 294 eggs and another 309 
eggs in 365 days at the same contest in 
which she was entered. 

Molting and broodiness reduce egg 
production, poultry specialists say, and 
it is significant that during her “record 
year Lady Peacock has neither molted 
nor been broody. 

At the close of the contest she is still 
a beautiful bird, looking none the worse 
for her stfenuous year’s activity. She is 


deep red in color and conforms to 
Standard color and type for Rhode 
Island Reds. Dr. Peacock has been 


breeding Reds for eight years and is to 
be congratulated for his success as a 
breeder, both for egg laying and for 
type and color. 





Sand Mountain Farmers 
Beating Mr. Hard Times 


By JIM W. MILNER 


HE Albertville Civitan Club offered 

a loving cup to the ‘farmer in this 
section who had the best»fall garden and 
much interest was shown in the contest. 
The winner was J. Z. Wells, Boaz, Ala. 
He had ‘22 varieties’ of fresh vegeta- 
bles growing on his place November 1. 
They were: collards, peppers, string beans, 
corn, butterbeans, tomatoes, spinach, let- 
tuce, carrots, tendergreen, beets, turnips, 
fresh. tursip greens; English peas, mus- 
tard, okra, onions, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, field peas (garden variety), ruta- 
bagas, and rape. Of course frost killed 
some of these varieties but many of them 






sider this a fine réetord for such a dry- 
fall. While there were no other gardens 
with this many varieties, there were many 
fine ones. These farmers won’t go hun-7 
gry this winter even though cotton is” 
cheap. 


What a Housewife Likes 

By MRS. C. T. SYKES 

Twiggs County, Georgia 
ECEIVED the first two issues of 
the combined Progressive Farmer + 
and Southern Ruralist” Which’ I enjoyed 7 
from cover to coyer, though being a 
housewife there were special topics that _ 
interested me more than others. Those | 
on home making, flower gardening, and | 
chicken raising were of particular in-- 
terest. I enjoy reading the weekly ser 
mons by Dr.- Holland, and for a little 
fun and plain advice I enjoy reading 
the two Uncle Bill columns. The South-" 
ern Ruralist has been in my family for 
25 years. I love to read all there is in” 
the paper as it contains- subjects on the” 
farm that I like best. o 
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ent. Murder is murder, whether it’s a 
bootlegger row in the woods or whether 
it’s up here in the big house. Pretty gen- 
erally, the same reasons are behind them 
all. It’s either money, or somebody that 
knows too much, or a woman. And talk- 
ing about bootleggers, do you think we'll 
ever find out who did that shooting yes- 
terday ?” 

“Not a chance, as I size it up,” the 
sheriff answered. “These river bootleg- 
gers all hang together. Soon as I found 
out that it was a bootlegger fight, I knew 
that we'd never get to the bottom of it. 
We might as well mark that off the books 
right now. No chante to ever get the 
straight of it.” 

“Or of this one either, if we don’t look 
out. I don’t imagine any of these people 
staying here in the house will tell any 
more than they have to,” Dr, Britz 
hazarded. 

“You're sure right there. There’s not 
a one of them that is going to tell any- 
thing except to keep himself out of it. 
Wonder if any of these Niggers here in 
the house know anything ?” 

“T hardly think so,” the coroner replied. 
“Their quarters are some little way from 
the house, and all of them sleep out there. 
But any time you think we need to, we 
can get them in and examine them. None 
of them will try to get away. They know 
better. Well, here the room is. Now we'll 
see what we can find out.” 


RITZ turned the knob and pushed 
open the door. For a moment neither 
of the men went inside. Accustomed as 
they both were to death, quick and vio- 
lent, the scene before them staggered 
them. The beauty of the orderly room em- 
phasized, rather than softened, the hor- 
ror of the tumbled bed and the beautiful, 
twisted body of the woman on it. 


“God, sheriff, you’re right. This sort 
of killing is different from the kind we're 
used -to handling. It gets you,” Dr. 
Britz said as he walked across to the 
bed, and leaning over the still form, un- 
buttoned the thin silk pajama jacket. 
“While I’m examining the wound, look 
around and see if you can’t find some- 
thing that will help us run this hell hound 
down. Stabbed just once—straight 
through the heart,” he added, more to 
himself than to the sheriff. 

“Look here, Britz,” Captain Oliver cried 
out excitedly. “Look at this!” 


The coroner turned around. Captain 
Oliver had unrolled the balled up rag that 
the men downstairs had spoken of. It 
was a blue bordered handkerchief with a 
large “B” embroidered in one corner. 
“That stands for Brent.” 


“Yes, and for Bannister too,” the cor- 
oner-reminded him. “But put it aside. 
If it belongs to either of them, it won't 
be hard to find whose it is. Speaking of 
Brent, what do you know about that 
young fellow?” 

“Me?” the sheriff questioned. ‘“Noth- 
ing at all. You know as well as I do 
that Mrs. Brent and her crowd never had 
much to do with us county people—not 
that I ever heard any of them complain. 
You ought to know something, if any- 
body else does. Weren’t you her family 
doctor ?” 


“She never needed a doctor. Three or 
four times, not more, I’ve been called over 
here to prescribe for her guests. And then 
it was never anything worse than that 
they’d eaten or drunk too much. All that 
I know is.that young Brent is kin to her, 
some way or other. I know about Miss 
Payne. She hasi been secretary here for a 
couple of years.” 

. “IL. know,” the sheriff answered.» “I 


Thirteenth 


(Continued from Page 21) 


recognized her downstairs. I’ve seen her 
often in the car with Mrs, Brent. When 
we talk to these people, she’s about the 
best one to begin with, I think. But be- 
fore we start on that, I. want to look 
around and see what else I can find. The 
knife ought to be here somewhere.” 


ASTING your time, looking for 

that. Whoever killed Mrs. Brent 
took the knife with him when he went. If 
anybody here in the house did it, there’s 
been all the time in the world to hide it 
somewhere here in this big house where 
it will never be found.” 


“Maybe so. But how about the hand- 
kerchief? That’s here. Why not the 


. knife?” the sheriff questioned. 


“Think a minute. How much easier, in 
a rush to get out of this room, would it be 
to drop a handkerchief and not know it, 
than a knife?” 

“Yes, I suppose you're right, but I’m 
going to look, just the same,” Captain 
Oliver answered stubbornly. For some 
minutes, he continued his search, then 
gave it up. “It’s not here,” he conceded 
at last. “Now what?” 

While the sheriff was searching for the 
knife, the coroner had finished his exam- 
ination of the body, laid it straight on the 
bed, and covered it over. “I’ve made al! 
the examination that I think necessary. 
It’s murder. No doubt of that. Couldn't 
be suicide,” he.concluded. “We might as 
well tell them that they can go ahead now 
and make any arrangements for the fun- 
efal that they want to. In the meantime, 
we'd better have them in and find out what 
more they know. We only got the high 
spots downstairs.” 

“Better have them in, one by one, so 
that we can check up on their stories,” 
Captain Oliver suggested. 


“Of course, and we'll start with the 
girl—Miss Payne. She lives here. I'll go 
down now and tell them about the buria! 
and bring her back up. here with me.” , He 
walked to the sitting room door and look- 
ed inside. “In this room, I think. It will be 
quieter up here than downstairs. While 
I’m gone, you might look around in. there 
and see if you can find anything. But I 
don’t think that you will.” 


ELEN was in none of the downstairs 
rooms, and Dr. Britz finally found 
her in the garden. 

“I came to tell you that it will be en- 
tirely all right to go ahead with any 
funeral arrangements you want to make,” 
he explained. “And now, if you don't 
mind, please come with me upstairs. The 
sheriff and I want to talk to you and see 
if you can’t help us get to the bottom of 
this terrible affair.” 

On their way to the house, Dr. Britz 
did not allude agair to the tragedy. He 
seemed even to be trying to free her from 
thoughts of the past night—and for this 
she was very thankful. It helped her to 
steady her nerves for the coming inter- 
view. 

As they stepped up on the porch, Hugh 
Brent came out from inside the house. 
“Where are you going, Helen?” he asked. 
“Don’t you want, to walk down to the 
river with me?” 


“Not right now, Hugh Later. Dr. 
Britz and the sheriff want to talk to me. 
Captain Oliver is waiting upstairs now.” 

It was very quick and almost impercep- 
tible, but for a moment Hugh Brent look- 
ed straight into the girl's eyes, then shook 
his head warningly. 

Helen’s guarded glance told him tHat 
she understood, 


(To be continued) 


















Without Poison 

A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 

Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry 


yard with absolutesafety asitcontains pe 
poison. K-R-O is made of Sq 

mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. undes 
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strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
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Bold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter. 
Minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if. dealer cannot supply 


you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 
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Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence 
Write for my New Bargain catalog 
and learn all about my COPPER STEEL Fenci: 
—a NEW kind of fencing that lasts TWICE as 
long and saves our fence money. 
My prices lower — quality higher. 


Tires, ete, Quality guaran - 24 
ping service. Write for catalog NOW. 
—Jim Brown. 








ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 
10% DOWN Prepare your own land for 
—Balance in theplow—andinsparetime 
easy payments Make big money by doing 
FREE—This thesame for others. Hercules 
pulls stumps better and faster—is 
BOOK easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—write for 
complete details and profit facts. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
2713 29th St. Centerville, Ia. 
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Handy Gestation 
Table Free 


The coupon below is 
good for one breeder’s 
guide sent absolutely 
free until the supply 








is exhausted. 
This circular guide is an entirely new 
idea in gestation tables and quickly 
computes information on horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and goats. 

Send coupon for one today 
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American Guernsey Cattle Club 

193 Grove St. Peterboro, N. H. 

O Send me breeder’s guide free. 
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Guernsey cattle for sale. 
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THE RULE FOR MANY 
“Saving,” says a columnist, “is a simple 


matter. You just buckle down and make 
money faster than your family can spend it.” 


SIGN WRONG 
Walker—“Didn’t you see that notice, 
fishing here’?” 
Fisherman—“Yes, but it’s wrong for I have 
caught a dozen already.” 


GOT THERE 
“He threw his slippers at me and told me 
to go to the devil,” sobbed the unhappy 
daughter. 
“You did right coming home to me,” an- 
swered mother. 


HEY—PRESTO! 


“What're ye comin’ 
Didn’t 











‘No 





The farmer was angry. 
home with your milk pail empty fer? 
the old cow give anything?” 

“Yep,” replied his son. “Nine quarts and 
a kick.”—Montreal Star. 


HENCE THESE TEARS 


Friend—“Do you think the great outstand- 
ing poem of the century has yet been writ- 
ten?” 
| Poet—“It has not only been written, but it 
| has been rejected!’"—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 





AN APPROPRIATE TEXT 


A pastor in a small community ministered 
to a congregation that was small and very 
tight-fisted. Huving a large family, the 
good parson saw the dire necessity of seek- 
ing a new field where he could increase his 
income. 

At his last Sunday he announced from the 
pulpit that he had secured a position as 
chaplain in the county jail. “My text is ‘I 
go to prepare a place for you.’” 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ALL 


The rural couple were in the city on their 
honeymoon and were seated in the corridor 
of their hotel where a jazz orchestra was 
playing. 

“Don’t you love that music, Eldora?” invited 
the husband. 

“Oh, yes, it is perfectly sweet, Henry; but 
I miss the nice advertising talks we get with 
it on the radio at home.”—Portland Express. 


A CHAMPION, ANYHOW 


Little Mary was sent to a strange school, 
so was somewhat bewildered and inattentive. 
Her first test came suddenly and by surprise. 
Little Mary’s grade was just one below pass- 
ing. She came home and told about it, explain- 
ing that only four in the class had passed. 

“But,” said her father, “why were you 
not one of the four who passed?” 

Little Mary was distressed for a moment, 
then said triumphantly :— 

“But, daddy, I was the best failure.” 


Hambone’s Meditations ' 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1980, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





“TABS ER-GIT TIN’ 
MIGHTY HAHP— 
MONEY GITTIN’ SCACE , 
EF TIMES DON' G(T 
No BETTUVH, 


I'SE Boon’ To LEAVE 
Dis PLAcE/” 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss low I bettuh save up mah money 
fuh de need-cessities dis wintuh, but 
shucks!—I kin git need-cessities on de 








MILK 
‘wo MONEY 


flow in Kansas for | 
this Modern Farmer | 


} 


Kansas is not all wheat. It has its 
livestock and its dairy herds. And it 
has Mr. E. P. Miller, of Junction City, 
Model Farmer, and leader of the state 
for the last two years with his 40 head 
of dairy cows. You'll be interested in 
his records for these two years and the 
reason why the second year’s produc- 
tion is so much higher than the first. 
In his first record year, Mr. Miller 
had an average production per cow of 
312 pounds of butter-fat—8776 pounds 
of milk. In his second record year his 
production average jumped to 382.6 
pounds of butter-fat—10,577 pounds of 
milk! In other words, he had a cow- 
average of 70.6 pounds more butter-fat 
and 1801 pounds more milk in his sec- 
ond year. And his cost of production 
was 43 cents less a hundred! Why? 
Mr. Miller’s cows received the same 
feed and care both record years and 
both years the herd was pretty much 





alike in every way. There was one and 
only one outstanding difference in their 
treatment. He gave them Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic the second year 
instead of the mineral mixture they 
had been getting. 

Observations made by Mr. Miller 
show that only one cow was off feed 
during the entire year on Tonic, while 
he had no less than twenty the year 
before. During the year on Tonic he 
had only one case of retained placenta 
at calving time, and this a first-calf 
heifer, while there were nine such cases 
the previous year. 

Mr. Miller now adds Dr. Hess Im- 
proved Stock Tonic to his ration be- 
cause he finds it pays a good profit. 
You can add dollars to your monthly 
milk check by following the example of 
this leading Kansas dairyman. See your 
local Dr. Hess dealer or write us. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. ” 


Dr. Hess : 
IMPROVED Stock Tonic’ 


a conditioner and mineral supplement 
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tisers, 
You'll save money by it. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
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A balanced ration of home-ground feed makes health- 
ier, better stock. It cuts feeding costs, enabling you 
to save money. Cattle properly fitted for market means 
a faster “turnover” and increased profits. All these 
can be had if you own a Stover Hammer Mill. It 
gtinds shelled or ear corn, all small grains and rough- 
age. With it you can grind grain alone, roughage 
alone or mix both at the same time. Numerous ex- 
clusive features found on no other hammer mill. 
Write us today for prices, descriptive literature and 
‘nile, Regine, Poa ‘mame of nearest dealer. Offset drought losses with 
Jacks, Saw Frames, etc. more efficient feed. 











STOVER MFG. 
& ENGINE CO. 
62 Lake Street 


FREEPORT, ILL. 
Also makers of Wind- 
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Luckies Are Always 


Kind To Your Throat 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 


you ever smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco—The Cream of the 
Crop—“IT’'S TOASTED.” Lucky 
Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies are 


less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 


against irritation — against cou h 


RoR 


There cre 18 of these merry little Agures. One. 
comes in each tin of Lucky Strike Fiat Fifties. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, ud 





